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THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
AS SEEN FROM AN AUTOMOBILE 


By WALTER MERRIAM PRATT 


Author of “ The Burning of Chelsea,’’ 


‘*4A Sailor's Life 


One Hundred Years 


Ago,’’ ete. 


noting, that many well-educated 

people think of Nova Scotia as an 
island. This syllogism, no doubt, is 
the reason that it is so hard to adjust 
one’s mind readily to the idea of mo- 
toring from Yarmouth to Boston, and 
may have had something to do with the 
fact that few motor cars have made 
the trip. Until this year automobiles 
were prohibited to run upon certain 
days, and these days varied with 
the counties. The laws have been 
very effective in keeping motor-pro- 
pelled vehicles out of the Provinces, 
but at last the natives have come to 
realize it is to their interest to let them 
in, and now one may motor when and 
where he wishes, with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island. 

There is no question but what mo- 
toring is the most interesting way to 
travel through the Maritime Provinces. 
The roads on the whole are fair, and 
compare favorably with the average 
Massachusetts and New York road. 
There are bad stretches which will not 
be enjoyed, especially by the owner of 
the car, but unless one.is a pessimist 


[: is a strange fact, but one worth 


the trip will be looked back upon with 
pleasure. 

Our party arrived in Boston about 
noon on the second Sunday in Sep- 
tember, and sailed for Yarmouth, N. 
S., on the Dominion Atlantic §.S. 
Prince George, at two o’clock on the 
same day. Our machine, which 
weighed forty-six hundred pounds, at- 
tracted) much attention among the 
crew and passengers, and John, our 
chauffeur, was kept busy answering 
questions. The purser later told us it 
was the largest car the company had 
ever transported. 

There was rather a sad lot on board, 
and we turned in about ten and were 
on deck at five, for we knew that a 
sunrise off Cape Sable would be worth 
seeing, and it surely was one of the 
finest. To state that the sun seemed to 
come up out of the water like a great 
ball of fire is a little hackneyed, but 
there is no way of expressing it more 
accurately. 

As it rapidly rose, rays of its reflec- 
tion danced across the ball-room sur- 
face of the ocean and almost blinded 
us. Shortly after this interesting sight 
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land was sighted slightly to the star-  jesty’s customs we went to the Grand 
board, appearing at first on the hori- Hotel for breakfast. 


zon as a brown strip about five feet This hotel we found to be one of the 
long and one-half inch high. Then a_ best in the Provinces and is very fair. 
lighthouse loomed up directly forward Through previous correspondence we 
and then more land to the port, and understood that a certified check would 
finally, after poking up the narrow, be taken as bond for the duty of 


twisting channel of the harbor, we thirty-five per cent. on the machine. 
were made fast at seven fifteen, Yar- Upon presenting it, it was not accept- 
mouth time, which is an hour later able, but just as we were picturing a 
than Boston. After going through the tedious delay of a couple of days while 
apparent farce of having our baggage the matter was straightened out, Mr. 
examined by the officers of his ma- Harding, the head of the local cus- 
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toms, most courteously offered to in- 
troduce us at the local Bank of Mont- 
real. This straightened the matter 
out. Later in the day we had the pleas- 
ure of taking this gentleman for a ride 
about the city and into the outlying 
districts, which proved a succession of 
hills and dales, lakes and rivers. All 
of this. charmingly diversified scenery 
was pointed out to us by our guest 
with much pride. 

For a town of 8000 inhabitants Yar- 
mouth is certainly progressive. It has 
about thirty-five miles of streets, lined 
with shade trees and many beautiful 
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and dashed madly down the street, col- 
liding with various objects on his way. 
First it was a fruit stand that was 
upset, then some barrels in front of a 
grocery store; and so he went, leaving 
a plainly marked trail behind, until a 
pair of shafts and one wheel were all 
that remained of the carriage as he 
disappeared in the distance. 

In the evening, after attending the 
moving picture show, the one public 
amusement in town, where we saw the 
battle of Bunker Hill and watched 
General George Washington cross the 
Delaware, to the accompaniment of 
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hawthorn hedges; attractive houses, 
with well-kept lawns, and an eighteen- 
hole golf course. 

A small-sized crowd collected when- 
ever we stopped our machine. Two or 
three other machines were to be seen 
about this city. One bore the number 
17 N. S., which satisfied us that there 
were at least that number in the coun- 
try. 

As we stopped in front of the hotel 
upon our return an incident occurred 
which gave us an inkling of what we 
might expect on our trip. A horse 
fastened to a hitching post a block 
down the street broke loose in fright, 
upset the carriage he was fastened to 


the orchestra, playing “God Save the 
King,” we were hospitably entertained 
at the Merchants’ Club, our guests giv- 
ing up their hands at bridge to play 
billiards with us, one of the greatest 
courtesies possible for an Englishman 
to extend. 


We left 


Yarmouth the next morn- 


ing at nine twenty-five, and at ten 
forty-five passed through the little 
hamlet of Bear Cove. The district 


school was having a recess, and we 
stopped with the idea of snapping a 
picture of the picturesque French chil- 
dren, but they fled in all directions. 
and hid behind stone walls, the wood- 
pile and the schoolhouse in fright, and, 
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as they could not understand English 


or the writer’s French, the picture 
would not have been taken but for the 
teacher, who understood and ordered 
them in their native tongue to assem- 
ble. It was not until she became very 
stern that all appeared and reluctantly 
formed a line. 

During the day, and in fact the first 
few days of our trip, few horses were 
met; oxen, with the yokes attached to 
the horns, are used for practically all 
purposes. The fields are ploughed by 
them and the harvest reaped, and 
when they become too old to be longer 
useful they are killed and eaten. 

The shore road from Yarmouth to 
Digby is the better. It is the old post 
road and is sixty-seven miles long. 
Twenty miles an hour is easily made, 
as the road is good. The only bad 
place is at Weymouth Bridge. The 
village is in a valley, on the banks of 
the Sissiboo River, and just beyond is 
a short but extremely steep and rough 
hill, ending at a railroad track. Un- 
less the driver of the car is prepared 


for it and starts the hill on the first 
speed, he is apt to have difficulty. 

Digby should be reached for lunch. 
In our case we ran out to a summer 
hotel about two miles around the bay, 
called the “Point of Pines,” situated 
in a grove of pine and spruce trees 
two hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea. After a few hours spent in stroll- 
ing about the shores of Digby Basin 
we pushed on to Annapolis Royal, 
twenty-two miles away, and in passing 
through Digby spent perhaps an hour. 
We found it a pretty little town of 
2000 inhabitants, very English in its 
ways and beautifully situated. 

Away on the right stretches the 
basin, sixteen miles long, triangular 
in shape, with a base of six miles, ta- 
pering to about half a mile at the end 
where the Annapolis River enters, while 
straight ahead is the famous Digby 
Gut. Nature has here cleft a moun- 
tain barrier for a portal; the rugged 
heights towering high on either hand 
would dwarf the proudest vessel ever 
built. 








[he gut is the only break in the 
North Mountain for many miles, and 
through it ships pass out into the Bay 
of Fundy, and the tide rushes in with 
impetuous force for a forty-foot rise. 

The sight before us was beautiful. 
In the distance the sloping hills, cov- 
ered with tints of red, russet and gold, 
mingled with the tamer hues of foliage 
on the mountain beyond, while in the 
foreground lay a vast expanse of sun- 
lit water, reflecting a thousand va- 
garies of the changing sky. It would 
take a magnificent intellect to describe 
the scene, and too true a description 
would have the flavor of a Munchau- 
cen tale. 

It is no wonder that Pierre du Guast, 
Sierre DuMonts, who discovered the 
basin the sixteenth: of June 1604, 
while in search of a place for settle- 
ment, admired the landlocked water 
and sent glowing accourts of the coun- 
try back to the royal household of 
France. / 

On the north runs the ridge of the 
North Mountain, with a narrow belt 
of level land at its foot. On the south 
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ing and forming the South Mountain. 
These mountains run parallel for many 
miles, and form the famous Valley of 
Annapolis. 


the land is undulating, gradually ris- 


( Zo be continued) 
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THE NEW CHELSEA 


By WILLIAM E. McCLINTOCK 


Chairman of the Chelsea Board of Control 


HE very smoke that rises from 

a great conflagration differs in 

its constituents and appearance 
from that of lesser fires. ‘The intense 
heat lifting huge masses of half- 
burned material into the air and the 
great variety of substance that goes 
to feed the all-devouring flames, give 
a heavy, oleaginous quality to the pall 
that overhangs the doomed district. 

It was a silent city that, called from 
Sabbath quiet by the huge, flame-lit 
cloud and the swift rumor that in the 
course of an hour reached.a million 
t eople nuddled together at every point 
of vantage, helplessly watching the de- 
struction of Chelsea. 

On the twelfth day of April, 1908, 
at about quarter to eleven in the morn- 
ing, the fire broke out in the north- 
westerly part of the city. The wind 
was blowing a gale from the northwest. 
There had been no rain for many days, 
and in an incredibly short time the 
flames were beyond control. Scores of 
houses were burning and by dark two 
hundred and eighty-seven acres had 
heen burned over, destroying property 
valued at $17,000,000 and turning 16,- 
coo people out of their homes  Nine- 


teen lives were lost. All shade and 
fruit trees on the streets and lots 
were destroyed, and fully one-half the 
granite curbing was rendered useless. 
About one-half the fire loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

able property was 
half million dollars. 

Among the buildings burned were 
eleven churches, the Frost Hospital, 
Day Nursery, Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, City Hall, City 
Stables, two Fire Department houses, 
Public Library, High Service Pumping 
Station and eight school houses. 

It is this terrible calamity which 
forms the point of departure for the 
story of New Chelsea. 

Back of that all is history—history, 
however, that is all the more closely 
held in affectionate remembrance for 
the disaster that has swept away its 
visible memorials. 

Full of interest and -not devoid of 
dignity was the history of old Chel- 
sea. 

Sheltered from the winds of the At- 
lantic by the outlying towns of Revere 
and Winthrop, and that section of the 
metropolis known as East 


The loss of assess- 


about five and a 


Boston, 
I 








Chelsea occupies a peninsula, once 
called Winnisimmet, fronting on the 
Mystic River and its two tributaries, 
the Island End and Chelsea Rivers. 
Its area, of fourteen hundred acres, 
presents an undulating surface, rising 
from the level of the salt marshes to 
four considerable elevations known as 
Hospital Hill, Mount Bellingham, 
Powderhorn Hill and Mount Washing- 
ton. 

About one-half of those made home- 
less found shelter in Chelsea, the other 
half were cared for in the nearby 
cities and towns. 

On the night of the fire a relief com- 
mittee was organized, who, aided by 
the church and other organizations, 
furnished food and shelter, clothes and 
bedding for those madehomeless. There 
was no real suffering among these 
people so turned out of their homes, 
but there was great inconvenience and 
Worry. 

A committee of strong business men, 
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headed by James J. Storrow, appointed 
by Acting Governor Draper, performed 
heroic service in carrying on the relief 
work and the people of Chelsea will be 
ever grateful for what these men did. 

In response to a call for aid there 
was subscribed $360,000, which was 
first used to relieve the immediate 
wants of the sufferers and later to re- 
habilitate them so far as possible. 

After the fire there was a widespread 
feeling that the city could not be 
quickly and economically rebuilt and 
remodelled by the Mayor and the 
Aldermen. This feeling culminated in 
a petition to the General Court for a 
commission form of government. The 
petition was favored by the Board of 
Trade, the Manufacturers’ Association 
and generally by representative busi- 
ness and professional men from all 
parts of the city. 

In May, 1908, an act was passed creat- 
ing a Board of Control, who should 
perform all the duties of the Mayor 
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Aldermen. ‘This board was to 
consist of five men, to be appointed by 
the Governor, three for a term of five 
years, one for a term of two years, and 
one for a term of three years. The 
last two were to go before the voters 
for re-election. In the fall of I9gI1I a 
Mayor and Aldermen are to be elected, 
aiid the Board of Control will then 
perform the duties of a supervisory 
board. In 1912, the question will be 
put to the voters: “Will the Board of 
Control be continued ?” 

-Acting Governor Draper appointed 
on this Board W. E. McClintock, Alton 
i. Briggs and George H. Dunham of 
Chelsea, A. C. Ratshesky of Boston 
and Mark Wilmarth of Malden. Mr. 
unham’s term expired in Ig09. He 
was re-elected. Mr. Briggs’ term ex- 
pires in 1910. The board organized on 
Jan. 3, 1908, and elected Mr. W. E. 
McClintock as chairman. With the 
appointment of the Board of Control, 
the Mayor, Alderman and School Com- 
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mittee ceased to be. ‘The first act of 
the new board was to elect a School 
Committee of five members at large, 
to take the place of the old one of 
fifteen. 

Inasmuch as the question of munici- 
pal government is receiving much at- 
tention in all parts of the country, and 
new charters and governments by 
commission are on trial, or about to 
be put to the test, it might be of in- 
terest to know how this particular 
commission has proceeded to solve the 
problem and what it has accomplished. 

The Chelsea Board of Control never 
for a moment assumed that they in- 
dividually or collectively were to take 
charge of the different departments. 
They were charged with both legis- 
lative and executive powers, and un- 
derstood that, generally, the executive 
powers were to be exercised through 
the heads of departments with sug- 
gestions or orders when such seemed 
necessary to correct or direct. They 
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could combine, create or abolish depart- 
ments, and discharge and appoint the 
heads. 

The entire board has kept in touch 
with all the problems presented, al- 
though committees of one or two mem- 
bers have been appointed from time 
to time to investigate and report on 
particular subjects which required de- 
tailed study and comparison of methods 
and costs. The reports of these com- 
mittees might be analyzed and acted 
upon at once, or they might form the 
basis of argument at one or more meet- 
ings before final action, and the final 
action might be quite different from 
that recommended. Sufficient time 
and discussion have been given to as- 
sure a unanimous vote on every im- 
portant question. 

The heads of departments have not 
met with the Board at fixed and regular 
times, but the head of each depart- 
ment has been called in whenever 
it seemed necessary for the Board 
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to obtain or 
advice. 

And further than this the officers of 
coporations, manufacturers, and others 
have been summoned to a consulta- 
tion with the Board when an inter- 
change of ideas would furnish a 
mutual understanding of any question. 

After the conflagration, the natural 
antagonism between the fire under- 
writers and the management of the 
city was developed to a perplexing de- 
gree. Rates of insurance were ad- 
vanced :—demands were made for an in- 
crease of fire apparatus and the number 
of permanent men in the fire depart- 
ment. The enforcement of more strin- 
gent building laws was insisted upon. 
Various were held in 
which the underwriters, with some of 
the leading insurance agents and 
builders of repute, participated, and 
after a thorough discussion the fire de- 
partment increased and a 
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building code enacted which met the 
approval of all parties concerned and 
was declared to be as good as the best. 

The question of increased efficiency 
of the water mains for protection of 
some of the large manufacturing. in- 
terests required many conferences be- 
tween the Board and the Water Com- 
missioners, manufacturers and under- 
writers, before a system was planned 
and constructed which overcame all 
objections. 

In the Police and Fire Departments 
political influence has been absolutely 
eliminated. The chiefs of these im- 
portant branches were notified that 
they would be held responsible for the 
proper protection of life and property, 
for the efficient and economical main- 
tenance of all apparatus, for discipline 
among the men and for general effici- 
ency. If any man, for any reason, was 
unfit to perform the duties assigned 
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him the chief was to report the case 
to the Board and no one would be ap- 
pointed by the Board without a certifi- 
cation from the Civil Service Com- 
mission and recommendation of the 
chief. 

The policy outlined for the Police 
and Fire Departments, so far as em- 
ployment of men is concerned, has 
been pursued in all of the departments. 

The Board has experienced no diffi- 
culty in having its policies carried out 
or methods adopted. All of these have 
been done by conferences and sug- 
gestions: rarely has an order been re- 
quired. 

Street improvements, arrangement of 
pole lines, burying of wires, new con- 
tracts for street lighting, keeping out 
noxious trades, improvement of sani- 
tary conditions, safer buildings, better 
plumbing, more space between build- 
ings, less crowding in tenements, are 
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among the things which the Board 
have undertaken to control, and, in a 
large measure, successfully. 

In dealing with public service cor- 
porations, the Board has been emi- 


nently successful. Conferences and 
arguments have made mutual under- 
standing possible, and secured for the 
city every improvement asked for. 


On the morning of April 12, 1908, 
Chelsea had a population of about 


38,000 and valuation of $25,969,700. 
The total amount of the tax levy, au- 


new valuation gives a tax rate of 
$28.20 on each thousand dollars. Un- 
questionably such a rate would act as 
a prohibition to the rebuilding of the 
city. 

The city was insured on the build- 
ings destroyed, $228,342.47; from this 
the Board appropriated $141,932.32, 
which, added to the yield from the re- 
duced valuation, made it possible to 
maintain the same rate as in the previ- 
ous year. 

In addition to loss of buildings, each 
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thorized by the Mayor and Aldermen 
earlier in the year, was $587,280.22. 

In a few short hours 15,000 people 
were rendered homeless, and 8000 of 
these found shelter out of the city: 
about $17,000,000 worth of property 
had been destroyed and the valuation 
for assessing purposes had been re- 
duced to $20,820,720. 

A little figuring shows that to raise 
the amount already mentioned on the 


department met with losses or were 
put to a cost aggregating $62,166; 
of this amount $60,000 was carried 
forward as a deficit to be cared for as 
circumstances permitted. 

Estimates were made of probable 
receipts and expenses for a period of 
four years, and the deduction from 
these figures was that twenty-three 
dollars would be the highest rate. The 
yield on the new valuation at a rate 
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of twenty-three dollars, added to the 
$60,000 remaining in the insurance 
money, apparently would furnish a 
sufficiently large amount to meet the 
requirements of the departments, debt 
requirements and the State levies for 
ax, parks, and sewers for 1909. 

At the end of the year because of 
increased receipts in the contingent 
account and economy in the different 
departments there was a surplus of 
nearly $53,000. 
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policy to fix a rate for 1910 which was 
too low to permit of a reduction in the 
year following. Hence, the rate used 
for the year IgI0, as a theoretical rate, 
was $22.40. If the estimate of condi- 
tions are of any value there should 
be a surplus at the end of the year of 
$12,000, and this, together with the 
surplus brought over, will make it 
possible to pay off $20,000 of the re- 
maining $40,000 of the fire deficit and 
$10,000 for installation of water meters. 
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This surplus made it possible to pay 
off $20,000 of the $60,000 deficit, 
$10,000 for installing water meters; 
$3,500 for extraordinary expenses due 
to damages caused by a tidal wave, and 
still have a balance in the treasury of 
about $18,000. 

In determining the rate for 1910 
consideration was given to the next 
year. 

While a steadily decreasing tax rate 
is desirable, it would not be good 


If the building during the next year 
continues at the same rate as for the 
past year, the valuation of I911 will 
insure a rate of about $21.20. 

As a part of the expenditure for 
I9g11 there is interest and sinking 
funds, on a general debt, amounting to 
about $73,000. The sinking funds will 
cancel the general debt of $899,500, at 
the close of next year, and the expendi- 
ture for 1912 will be reduced by 
$73,000 or an equivalent of about 
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$2.80 on the thousand on the tax 
rate. 

To sum up, in about four years, not- 
withstanding the almost overwhelming 
catastrophe, the city will have recov- 
ered its lost valuation, returned to a 
tax rate lower than it was before the 
fire, and have a growth which insures 
an increase in valuation larger in pro- 
portion than the increase in expendi- 
tures. 

These are not mere roseate prophe- 
cies, but sober statements of fact and 
cold figures. 

Before the beginning of 


the last 


quarter of 1908 all the departments had 
as nearly returned to normal conditions 
as was possible in the restricted quar- 
ters they were forced to occupy. The 
Board met daily except on Saturday 
for the transaction of routine business. 
They have kept in touch with the dif- 
ferent departments by examination of 
the work being done and by confer- 
ences with the heads of departments. 
They have been accessible at all times 
to petitioners and others. All work of 
any magnitude has been advertised 
and the bids have in every case been 


publicly opened and read and the 
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contracts awarded to the lowest bid- 
der. 

The heads of departments have been 
given responsible charge of their re- 
spective departments, with full power 
to select their own men. The entire 
city ordinances have been revised and 
an inspection department created which 
has enforced the new building laws. As 
a result of careful building, the in- 
surance rate, which soon aiter the fire 
was increased ten cents on a hundred 
dollars, was restored in 1909. 

The removal of the buildings by fire 
made it possible to make certain de- 
sirable street widenings and extensions. 
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Seven streets, aggregating about two 
miles in length were thus improved. 
At the present time, twenty-two 
months after the fire, there have been 
built a Central Fire Station, a two-way 
fire engine house, a City Stable plant 
complete, one school house of thirty 
rooms and one school house of twenty- 
four rooms. A new public library build- 
ing is ready for the interior finish and 
a city hall is under good headway. The 
best equipped architects for the respec- 
tive buildings have been employed, and 
the competition among the builders 
has been lively, the work having been 
done at remarkably low figures. All the 
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public buildings have been built of com- 
mon tnaterials, with no effort at orna- 
mentation except such as could be ob- 
tained by artistic planning. The in- 
terior finish has been plain, but every 
effort has been made to secure all 
modern conveniences in heating, ven- 
tilating, lighting and sanitation. The 
school buildings have commodious as- 
sembly halls and are provided with in- 
terior fire-escapes approached from the 
corridors by the way of balconies 
opening to the outer air. As a further 
safeguard against fire or panic, each 
floor is protected by swinging fire 
doors, which confine the smoke to the 
stairwells, which are on the opposite 
side of the building from the fire-es- 
capes, or to the floor where a fire may 
start. 

The lots on which the school build- 
ings are built are of sufficient size to 
give ample light and air for all time 
and to permit of the planting of trees 
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and shrubs. There will also be op- 
portunity for playgrounds. 

The feeling of the board was that if 
the city government showed confidence 
in the future of the city, that confidence 
would be shared by the individual, and 
this would mean better houses for resi- 
dence and more dignified blocks for 
business. In this direction the fondest 
hopes of the board have been realized 
and the city is rebuilding on good, sub- 
stantial lines. 

Not only have houses and business 
blocks been built, but the good people 
who met with such terrible losses have 
found time and furnished the means to 
rebuild the Frost Hospital, a Masonic 
Temple and six churches. Recently, 
in the short space of ten days, there 
was raised $72,000 for a Y. M. C. A. 
Building. 

There is a good reason to believe 
that in a few years the burned district 
will be rebuilt and that the population 










































of the city will be fifty thousand and 
the valuation $35,000,000. 

‘o pay the bills of rebuilding, bonds, 
of the city to the amount of $1,000,000 
were sold. The bonds run fifty years. 
The first issue for $400,000 was in 
August, 1908. These were four per 
ceut. and sold at a premium of $12,636. 
The second issue for $500,000 at three 
and one-half per cent. was in February, 
1909, and the premium on these was 
$20,860. The third for $100,000 at four 
per cent. was in February, 1910, and the 
premium on these was $8,310. Because 
of the low rate and high premiums, the 
annual cost for interest and sinking 
funds on the rebuilding loan is but 
$42,778. 

The policy of the Board is to pay all 
running expenses of the city out of 
current receipts and borrow only for 
permanent work, or for structures 
which will endure for a longer time 
than the bonds are to run. 

Although the fire burned through the 
centre of the city, destroying business 
and residential streets, the large manu- 
iactories skirting the city were left in- 
tact, and have been successfully op- 
erating without shut-downs. Few 
cities of the country, of the same popu- 
lation, have a more varied -manu- 
facturing interest than has Chelsea. 
ight of these manufactories have a 
weekly pay-roll ranging from eight to 
sixteen thousand dollars, and_ the 
products are sent to all parts of the 
world. The men at the head of these 
concerns are public spirited, loyal to 
the city and always stand ready to 
assist in any good work with their time 
and money. 

The location of the city is an ideal 
one for manufacturing. It is but three 
miles from Boston, is served by the 
Boston and Maine and the New York 
Central Railroads, and has an excellent 
water front. 

Among the manufacturing corpora- 
tions that have found location peculi- 
arly available for broad business opera- 
tions and who are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the idea of a Greater Chel- 
sea, are the following :— 
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Atwood & MacManus, boxes. 

Bartels, Thelen & Company, shoes. 

Bay State Improved Box Company. 

soston Blacking Company. 

Boston Filter Company. 

Boston Gore and Web Manufacturing 
Company, elastic goods. 

Boston Whiting Company. 

Samuel Cabot, chemicals. 

W. T. Cardy and Sons Company, boxes. 

Chadbourne and More, goring. 

Chelsea Clock Company. 

Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Company. 

Griffin Car Wheel Company. 

F. B. Holmes & Co., shoes. 

Lovewell-Henrici Laundry Machinery 
Company. 

Lynch Brothers, carriages. 

Magee Furnace Company. 

‘T. Martin and Brother Manufacturing 
Company, elastic goods. 

Lyman M. Miller, varnishes. 

Miller & Wolf, shoes. 

Wm. J. Murdock & Company, electrical 

supplies. 

Parry Brick Company. 

Parsons Mfg. Company, boxes. 

Revere Rubber Company. 

Sawyer Crystal Blue Company. 

W. A. Snow & Company, stable fittings. 

Stickeny & Tirrell, whiting. 

Thomas Strahan & Company, 
papers. 


wall 


United Indigo and Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Walker Brothers, bleachings and ex- 
tracts. 
A. G. Walton & Company, shoes. 

As late as 1830, Winnisimmet was 
of no importance except as a market 
garden and a thoroughfare. 

Of the seven hundred and seventy- 
one inhabitants of Chelsea, but thirty 
lived within the present limits of the 
city. 

What a change is revealed by. the 
above list of great and flourishing in- 
dustries now located in this district ! 

No romance of Western development 
is more astonishing. And the end is 
not yet. There are still many ideal fac- 
tory sites available and certain to be 
utilized in the near future, making old 
Chelsea one of the great industrial cen- 
ters of the world. 
























































































































































































THE FIRST AMERICAN BALLET SCHOOL 


By ETHEL FORD 


HE ballet is ever recurrent 

throughout the pages of all 

history. Since the days of 
Lully the chronicling is of the ballet 
as an actuality. Previous to this time 
it took many shapes,—it flits about to 
the delight of lords and ladies at a 
court festivity; or, mayhap, we turn 
to the page which tells of Queen Eliza- 
beth and her guests dancing a ballet 
after dinner. Again, it wears a mask 
of solemn mien and is the pantomimic 
sacrificial dance of antiquity. There 
is no age in which we cannot at least 
find a tendency which in purpose and 
result may be characterized as the 
ballet tendency of that age. Neverthe- 
less, artistic ballet in ‘its completest 
florescence belongs to the time of 
Noverre, “the Shakespeare of the 
Dance.” 

Menestrier had said, “Ballets are 
dumb comedies divided into acts and 
scenes by recitations.” Noverre, about 
1750, said, “Ballet is the representa- 
tion of passionate actions and human 
feelings dramatically expressed by 
gestures and dancing.” 

He took the world for the mise en 
scene for the ballet and interpreted it 
so extensively that some one said: 
“Ah, next we will be dancing the max- 
ims of Rochefoucauld.” And Noverre 
said the last word that has as yet been 
said. However, the ballet has never 
ceased to breathe. England has cor- 
rupted it to the point of vulgarity 
and America has had scarcely any 
worthy of the name. Stanley Mak- 
ower says something about the soul 
of the ballet being a flower which 
only blossoms once in a_ hundred 
years. Perhaps the hundred count has 
come. 

The Boston Opera 
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sallet School is 





the first ballet school established in 
America. The trumpet sounded in 
January a year ago. A tiny advertise- 
ment asked for applicants for ballet 
dancing,—for girls under twenty and 
not too stout. The response was im 
mediate and remarkable. Girls from 
all over the East replied by letter and 
in person,—about two hundred in all. 
Out of these fifty were selected. The 
number was almost entirely composed 
of saleswomen, clerks, or stenogra- 
phers. There were only a very few 
who had any previous stage experience. 
They were given no salary during the 
period of instruction. 

The work is strenuous and, at first, 
very fatiguing, but only two dropped 
the work of their own accord and be- 
cause it was beyond their strength. 
Before the opening dates they had 
mastered the ballets of all the operas 
to be announced. 

The opening night was the perform- 
ance of ‘La Giaconda,” in which the 
ballet is important. The ballet was 
the hit of the evening. “Aida” was 
given two nights later, requiring an 
entirely different style of interpreta- 
tion, and was an equal success. 

Since the opening the girls have 





received a regular salary, about 
equivalent to that of a school 
teacher, and all thoroughly enjoy 


their work. 

The girls of the ballet school are 
trained by the ballet mistress, Mad- 
ame Bettina Muschietto, and by Mad- 
ame Maria Paporello, leader of the 
corps de ballet. 

Both have danced in Europe as 
premiere danseuse and know the art of 
ballet dancing thoroughly. Their deep 
sincerity and proficiency is an im- 
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poriant element in their success with 
the ballet school. 
adame Muschietto was born in 


Vienna. At seven years of age she en- 
tered the Grand Opera School of Ballet 
at \ienna. She went to an Italian mas- 
ter jor finishing ideas and at fifteen was 
premiere in Vienna. She then went 
to rague, where she was premiere at 
the National Theatre. She was pre- 
micre with 
Fritzschi in 
Berlin in 
nd ballet 


gra 
and also 
under © Imle 


London in 
the grand 
ballet, “In- 
dia.” Under 
Fritzschi the 
workwasalso 
grand ballet, 

“Puppen 
Fee” and 
“Meissner 
China.” 

She then 
married and 
came to the 
Metropolitan 
Company of 
New York, 
but gave up 
the work of 
a premiere. 
There Con- 
ried gave her 
training of 
girls import- 
ed for ballet 
work. “It 
was very ex- 
pensive,” she 
said, “and very unsatisfactory.” Ma- 
dame Muschietto then came to Boston 
to be ballet-mistress for the school pro- 
posed by Mr. Russell. Out of the fifty 
girls chosen but thirty-six were re- 
tained. “It is very hard,” said Mme. 
Muschietto. “Some not limber 
enough, others lack courage. On 
account of the newness of things some 
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were encountered. In 
Europe every theatre has a practice 
room especially for the ballet,—the 
ballet is very important in Europe, 


difficulties 


you know,—but here we _ practiced 
in the main: foyer and often with- 
out music—I must know every 
note. Ah, the ballet is an_ art. 


One must be filled with the idea, as 
an actor is. You must feel all you 
do. A ballet 
Ganucer 
‘speaks’ 
with her 
feet and 
arms. You 
need not ask 
her, ‘What 
do you do? 
It is more 
than merely 
knowing the 
steps. To be 
a good pre- 
miere means 
at least four 
or five hours 
of practice 
every day. 
One master 
shows one 
idea, another 
makes you 
proficient in 
another 
point. Then, 
after one is 
about twen- 
ty-six she be- 
gins to see 
all,—to see 
the bigness 
of her art, 
and ah, when 
one under- 
stands all then the real satisfaction 
comes. But ah, soon she is too old. 
“One thing I long to enjoy before 
I die,—to give away what I have. I 
never wanted to as I do now since | 
have seen what American girls can do 
and how clever they are. Yes, I want 
to have my own private school. I 
can’t believe how the girls did it. 
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Such alertness! Such memory! Some- 
times things would be changed at the 
last minute and I must have but one 
rehearsal on the substituted work, but 
they never failed me. 

“There are not many premieres now- 
adays. The new and modern life has 
not required them. ‘There ° are so 


many dancers now, you know, who 
simply appear undressed that there is 
grand 


no more interest in the real 


ballet. There 
is a great art 
in pantomime 
and it takes 
much study. 
Every move- 
ment says a 
word. 

“T am not 
hard on the 


girls. I try 
to let them 
see I am 
their friend, 
and they 
come to me 


with all their 
troubles and 
joys. 

“The first 
exercises are 
those _ used 
for the form- 
ing of the 
feet and in 
which the 
heels are 
placed to- 
gether so 
that from 
toe to toe 
forms a 
straight line. 
Next come 
the arm 
movements. There is a series of slow 
movements, ‘Adagio,’ which are very 
difficult. A movement is taken, per- 
haps one foot is in the air—and then 
the pupil must pose there. This is to 
acquire balance. Then come the steps. 
The better a ballet master is the more 
steps he knows,’ says Madame Mu- 
schietto. “After the steps comes the 
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MARIA PAPORELLO, LEADER OF THE CORPS DE BALLET 






toe work,—pirouetting, jumping on the 
toe and ‘adagio’ poses, while standing 
on the toe. 

“T like Giaconda best,” says Madame 


Muschietto.” “It is the longest and 
most satisfactory. The music in the 
‘Dance of the Hours’ lifts you up. So 
much depends on whether the music 
is inspiring to make the ballet a rea 
enjoyment to the dancer.” 

The leader of the corps de ballet is 
Mme. Maria 
Paporello, a 
petite, grace- 
ful bit of 
slenderness 
with honest 
blue eyes 
and a most 
charming 
manner. She 
was born in 
Turin, Italy, 
And - her 
mother, Em- 
ma Paporel- 
lo, was a pre- 
miere dan- 
seuse in 
France and 
in America. 
Her father 
was an or- 
chestra) mu- 
sician. Maria 
was two 
months old 
when her 
mother came 
to the Metro- 
politanas 
premiere. At 
fourteen she, 
too, came to 
America, and 
at fifteen she 
danced at the Metropolitan as one of 
the corps de ballet under Maurice 
Grau. She remained there two seasons 
and then went to Klaw and Erlanger 
as the leader in “Ben Hur” and in the 
“Humpty Dumpty” ballet. She was 


with Mr. Russell for two seasons in 
the San Carlos Opera Company and 
last season she was with Hammerstein 
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leader of the corps de ballet. Since 
opening of the Boston Opera she 

s assisted in the training of the girls 

d is their leader. She was most 
pathetic as she said, “Oh, how hard it 
| was. The first season I cried every 
night. My mother trained me and it 
was all so easy for her that she had 
no patience with me. My muscles got 
so sore, but she would only make me 
work harder. She wanted me to be 
perfect and I am glad now, but it 
\ hard then. Ah, how badly 
| felt when I would get my arms and 
legs right but not my head. I re- 
imember once when I did that very 
thing and my mother came and turned 
my head until I thought I could not 
stand it, to make me remember. Then, 
too, [ must remember to finish each 
action in a position so that I could 
readily to one side—and many 
other things. ; 
“My mother taught me all alone. 
She was all wrapped up in her work. 
She never stopped working and would 
never let me stop. Even while I ate 


as SO 
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go 
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I must work. She would say, ‘How 
do you do this,—and that?’ and make 
me go over it with my hands. Then 
I must explain a whole dance entirely 
through to her. Oh, I would get so 
tired, and my limbs so sore, but on 
and on. 

“But I am glad now, because I know 
how hard it is.” 

The ballet has been received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. Mr. Theodore 
Bauer, the efficient press representa- 
tive of the Boston Opera Company, 
with his keen appreciation of artistic 
values, has recognized the value of the 
ballet, and has lost no opportunity of 
bringing it to the notice of the public. 

Its creation, development and suc- 
cess have been caused and sustained 
largely by the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Henry Russell. . 

To see this newly created American 
ballet to realize that America is 
opening her arms to a new art. Bos- 
ton once more is the first to exploit 
American artistic possibilities and 
gives her promise to the operatic world. 


is 
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TO TRUST 


By FRANCIS HATHAWAY 


Author of ‘The Fealty 





SN’T it great, Jack?” 

said Bobs. “Mother's 
got one of those 
new Maxim sixty 
horse-power touring 
cars, and I’m going 
out with Pierre to- 
morrow to take my 
first lesson in = run- 
ning it. You know 
I’ve never handled 
anything bigger than 
a forty before, and I’m crazy to learn 
to run this one.” 

“Why, that’s funny,” I replied. “The 
Dad’s just got one of those cars, too. 
It’s the greatest car on the market to- 
day. But they’re a pretty big proposi- 
tion for a girl like you, Bobs. Don’t 
you think—” 

“Why, Jack,” she cried, “no such 
thing. You know I can handle any- 
thing on four wheels and I just love—” 

“Yes,” | interrupted, ‘““—and any man 
on two legs, and you don’t love—the 
right one.” 

“Now, Jack,” she  remonstrated, 
“don’t get tiresome. If you do I shall 
leave this nice little cosy corner, and 
go back into the ball-room, and | don't 
want to do that, because if I do, that 
horrid Percy Breckenridge will find 
me and claim this dance, and I just 
want to hide from him.” 

“And I suppose that’s the only 
reason why you sat it out with me,” | 
said, bitterly. sobs, you're not play- 
ing the game with me. Don’t all my 
years of devotion count for something 
with you? Don’t—can’t—” 

“Oh, dear,” wailed Bobs, with an 
intonation of mock despair that would 
have been funny had it not all meant 
30 


























of Ling Sien Sun,’’ etc. 


so much to me. “Now you are going 
to be silly again and make me cross. 
Well,” with feigned resignation, “| 
suppose you are going to make me 
your usual proposal. If so, for good- 
ness sake hurry up and get it over.” 


“Bobs,” I said, sternly, “you know 
without my having to tell you again 


that | love you, and that I have always 
loved you ever since we were kids 
and shall go on loving you forever and 
ever and ever—” 

““World without end,” she quoted, 
mischievously, interrupting, “Well, is 


this another of ‘your periodical pro- 
posals ?” 
“Miss Roberta Brewster,” I said, 


stiffly, for her manner stung me, “| 
have the honor once more to ask you 
to marry me.” 

She rose from her seat and swept me 
an ironic courtesy. 

“And I have the honor of declining, 
Mr. Jack Wolcott,” she said, ceremoni- 
ously. “And now if you'll have the 
goodness to take me back to momma 
I'll relieve you of your care of me.” 

“By Jupiter,’ I cried, angrily, as |] 
arose and formally gave her my arm. 
“Some day you'll drive me to despera- 
tion and I[’ll just carry you off and 
marry you out of hand, and—” 

“Do,” she exploded, turning to me 
with her eyes flashing and her chin in 
the air, angrily challenging me. 

And just then up came that simper- 
ing ass Breckenridge, claiming what 
was left of the dance, and she went off 
on his arm, smiling on him as if he was 
the candiest thing that ever happened. 

I knew, in my heart, that she didn’t 
care a rap for him, but, all the same, 
it made me sick and miserable, and so 
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sought my coat and hat, and made 
iy way home to the apartment which 

‘shared with my widowered father. 

It was true, as I had said, that | had 
loved Roberta, or as I had always 

ctionately called her, “Bobs,” ever 
ce when I was a lad of fourteen, she 

d come into my life, an enchanting 
little fairy of eleven. We had been de- 
voted to each other, the source of in- 
dulgent amusement to our elders. From 
the first, with the innocent optimism of 
youth, I had stoutly declared, and she 
had agreed, that she was to be my 
little wife. We had grown up together 
in a close companionship, for our 
iathers—until the death of hers some 
three years earlier—and her mother— 
| had never known mine, who had died 
in giving me life—had been intimate 
iriends. I had always been passion- 
ately devoted to all kinds of sports, and 

-if I do say it—had excelled in most, 
and it had been an intense delight to 
me to create and develop a fondness 
for them in my little companion, and an 
unending pleasure to watch her grow- 
ing proficiency, until in most lines she 
was as efficient as the limitations of 
her sex would allow. And I was proud 
of her; and oh, how I loved her. 

And my love never waned or flick- 
ered for one instant, but had grown 
stronger and deeper as the years had 
passed, so that from boyish adulation 
it had developed into the living, grip- 
ping passion of the strong man, and I 
knew that she was the only woman I 
should ever love and that I should love 
her as long as life lasted. 

Her childish love for me seemed to 
cling to her until, when I was nineteen 
and through my Freshman year at col- 
lege and she was sixteen, she had gone 
abroad with her mother, after her 
father’s death, and I had not seen her 
for three years. During all that time 
we had corresponded regularly, and, 
with the egregious self-confidence of 
youth, I had looked forward to her re- 
turn with the full anticipation of our 
being promptly married. But I was 
soon and bitterly disillusioned, for 
when she came back I found in her a 
subtle change. She had left me an 
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adorable, bewitching child; she _ re- 
turned an_ entrancing, ravishingly 
beautiful, but elusive woman; my com- 
rade still, as of old; in many ways; but 
a tantalizing, mischievous spirit. But 
| loved her more than ever. 

She came back the summer | left col- 
lege, now two years ago, and during 
that time I had been dividing my time 
between reading law in my father’s 
office and making love to her. Deep 
down in my heart | believed that she 
loved me, too; and so, although | 
yearned with all that was man in me to 
win her and wear her, | had been con- 
tent to accept her frivolous attitude of 
refusing to treat as serious the repeated 
proposals that I lost no opportunity 
of making to her. The fact that she 
had come to treat them as a mild joke 
and pretend that our meetings were 
not complete without one, had only 
served to mildly amuse me, and, here- 
tofore, although serious enough in my 
intentions, God knows, I had more or 
less fallen into her humor. 

But of late, horrid, awesome doubts 
had begun to disquiet me; I had bitter 
fits of jealousy as I saw other men 
swarming about her, and the black, 
heart-stopping fear of the thought of 
having to go through life without her 
had gripped me: and to-night my love 
had overwhelmed me and just when | 
had most wanted to lay my love before 
her in all its deep strength and tender- 
ness and sincerity, my agony of fears 
and doubt and anxiety and my 
wretched quick temper had made me 
hard and bitter. And so I had lost 
her! And oh, God! How I loved her! 

So, as I walked down, Common- 
wealth Avenue the next morning, after 
a sleepless night of tossing and turn- 
ing, I was in anything but a hopeful 


and happy mood. In fact I was 
thoroughly blue and miserable. But 
as I passed the Fontainbleau apart- 


ment house where Bobs and her mother 
lived, I mechanically looked up at the 
window from which she was wont on 
most mornings to wave me a greeting, 
and my heart, insensibly hoping, I sup- 
pose, sank deeper than ever as she did 
not appear. Well, it was all over, I 
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thought. I had been living in a fool’s 
paradise. But now my dream of bliss 
was over. Heretofore when we had 


had any little squabble Bobs had mag- 
nanimously overlooked everything and 
forgotten it by the next day, and would 
wave to me from the window, and 
everything would go on as before, and 
I, weak fool, had been glad to have it 
so. But this time—well, I’d go abroad 
for a year or two—and kill something, 
—big game,—India, Africa, any old 
place,—what did it matter? 

Just as I was passing the door I 
turned my eyes toward the curb and 
was at once attracted by a handsome, 
big car.standing there without any 
attendant. Now, both Bobs and I are 
—as she expresses it—“crazy about 
automobiles,” and, next to her, they 
are the things that I am most inter- 
ested in and love best. I could see 
it was a new type of car and turned to 
examine it. I saw at once it was a 60- 
H.P. Maxim and as I had seen very 
little of this most recent car I was 
at once much interested, and proceeded 
to examine it. 

I was so deeply engrossed that I 
failed to hear any approaching foot- 
steps, and was startled when a voice 
said: 

“Hullo, Jack.” 

Just like that, “Hullo, Jack.” 
as if nothing had happened. Great 
Caesar! Of course it was Bobs. That’s 
just Bobs’ way. Joy welled up in my 
heart with a sudden surge that almost 
stopped it, and the day suddenly be- 
came beautiful. And how sweet and 
beautiful and altogether lovable she 
looked. She was dressed as I like best 
to see her. Plainly but richly. None 
of your big, flaring, flashy hats, but 
some quiet, little round thing, mostly 
of grey squirrel fur, trimmed with blue 
that matched her glorious eyes, and a 
long, loose coat of the same, which, 
being yet unbottoned, showed a neat, 
close-fitting gown of grey (grey is her 
most becoming color), plentifully and 
temptingly trimmed and inserted (or 
whatever you call it) with lace and 
grey silk cord, grey gloves on her little 
hands, and grey boots peeping out 


Just 





under her gown,—just a symphony in 


grey. 
ingly. 

“Hullo,” I said, as soon as I could 
get my breath, “I was just looking 
over the machine.” 

“Jack,” she commanded, “take me 
for a ride.” 

“All right,” I said, with never a 
thought but for the delirious fact that 
she was to sit beside me and that | 
was to have her all to myself and that 
the sun was shining as it had never 
shone before. 

If I could ever be happier than | 
was during that ride I just couldn't 
stand it, that’s all. If Heaven is any 
better—but, there, it just couldn’t be. 
It was enchantment and no less. My 
beautiful Bobs was her own dear, sweet 
little self, my own dear little comrade, 
and she chatted and laughed and 
teased, and I knew she was as happ\ 
as she was making me, and I felt the 
old glamor stealing over me and th« 
old belief that she loved me as I loved 
her, and that it would all come right 
And my heart beat sixteen to the dozen 
and the blood surged up into my head 
at the thought, and I made up my mind 
that this time there should be no mis- 
take, but that before we got home 
again there should be an understand- 
ing, that she should know that my 
love was too great and strong to be 
played with any longer and that she 
must come to me. 

And the car was like an enchanted 
car, too. With all our joy in just be- 
ing alive and together, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, we took the pleasure of en- 
thusiasts in the car and in the running 
of it. It certainly was a marvel. The 
very last word in automobiles. I tried 
it out and tested it in every way, and 
when opportunity permitted, speeded 
it out, and we rolled off the miles at 
—well, away above all speed limits— 
and as smoothly and softly as if sitting 
in our own armchairs. 

It was a combination of all delights. 
But the sun couldn’t shine like that 
without a cloud coming over it. 

We were approaching Walpole 
when, very reluctantly, I said: 


And she was smiling bewilder- 
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‘How far do you want to go? Isn’t 
t time to turn back?” 

“Oh, Jack,” she said, reproachfully, 
‘do you want to go back? I don’t. 
Aren’t you having a perfectly lovely 
time? Can’t we go on and on and on, 
and have luncheon somewhere and 
come back in the afternoon?” 

“Bobs,” I said ecstatically, “you 
know I’d go to the end of the 
world and over it with you.” (And 
strangely enough she didn’t rebuke me, 
as I had secretly feared.) “Only your 
mother doesn’t know where you are.” 

“Telephone,” she ordered, iniperi- 
ously. 

So the first chance I got I called 
up her mother, but without eliciting 
any response. Then I called up Pierre 
at the garage, but he was out. Then I 
called up my office to tell my father 
not to expect me, and he was out. 

“T couldn’t get your mother or my 
father,” I told Bobs, as I got into the 
machine again, “so now what do you 
say? Shall we go on and make a day 
of it or do you think you’d better go 
back ?” 

“Oh, it’s so heavenly, let’s go on. 
Mamma won’t care anyway, and may- 
be we can call her up later.” 

“All right,” I said, as I threw in the 
speed clutch. “I tried to get your 
chauffeur at the garage—” 

“Pierre?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“Yes. So he wouldn’t worry—” 

“Worry?” she questioned, perplex- 
edly. “Pierre worry about me?” 

“Well, no,” I laughed, “not about 
you exactly. But about your mother’s 
car.” 

“My mother’s car,” she exclaimed; 
then sitting up suddenly, she excitedly 
put her hand on my arm so as to cause 
the car to swerve dangerously. “Jack,” 
she said, “this isn’t mother’s car. Do 
you mean to say—” 

“Don’t do that, Bobs,” I said. “Don’t 
lose your nerve. It’s dangerous. If this 
isn’t your mother’s car, whose is it ?” 

“Tsn’t it your father’s ?” 

“My father’s,” I laughed, still un- 
suspicious of the facts. “Why, no 
indeed. I thought it was your 
mother’s.” 
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“Jack Wolcott,” she declared, with a 
frightened voice. “You've _ stolen 
somebody’s car.” 

“Great Guns!” I exclaimed, and al- 
most instinctively I slowed down. 

I thought rapidly for a few minutes. 
Whose car had I stolen? I tried to 
think of who were the possessors of 


Maxim cars. I couldn’t remember. If 
it was some friend of mine I could 
easily explain and square myself. If 


not, it might be made very uncomfort- 
able to me and to the dear little girl at 
my side before things could be straight- 


ened out. We might be stopped any 
moment. Already the telegraph and 


telephone had probably served to notify 
the police of all towns. Here was a 
nice predicament. 

Then the great, golden idea came 
into my head, like a blessed inspiration. 
In a moment we were whizzing along, 
regardless of all speed. regulations, and 
I mutely watching the -road, with my 
teeth tightly clenched together. After 
about ten minutes of this silent speed- 
ing, a little, frightened voice spoke. 

“Jack, you’re going at awful speed. 
Where are we going? Aren't you go- 
ing to turn back?” 

“Not on your life,” I said, with sav- 
age glee, and truly I felt like a primi- 
tive man. “We’re going to get out 
of the little state of Massachusetts 
just as quick as this dear old space-an- 
nihilator will take us. We’re going to 
get into Rhode Island, so as to post- 
pone arrest. And above all, Bobsy, my 
girl, we’re heading for Providence. 
where we are going to get married just 
as quick as the law will do it.” 

“Married!” she gasped. 

“Yep,” I answered, tersely. “A mar- 
ried woman can’t testify against her 
husband.” 

“You’re running away with me?” 

“That’s what,” I shouted, wild with 
the intoxicating, glorious delight of 
a new-found primal masterfulness. 
“Same as I said I would last night.” 

On we sped. Several attempts were 
made to stop us, whether as motor 
thieves or speed-law violators, I did 
not know, and did not stop to enquire. 

Robs had been very quiet. I looked 
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around at her and caught a fleeting 
glance of timid enquiry, and then her 
eyes dropped. I had to keep mine 
pretty closely glued to the road. 

“How about it, Bobsy?” I asked. 

“T don’t see how I can help it,” she 
answered, demurely, “when you go 
and steal a car and run off with me.” 

We were nearing Providence by this 
time, and in a quiet bit of road, I 
slowed down. 

“Bobs,” I asked, as I turned to her, 
“aren’t you just a little bit glad? Can’t 
you say you're glad, dear? If not, 
why [’ll—” 

“Jack Wolcott,’ she replied, and 
there was a queer little catch in her 
voice, “if you dare to dream of backing 
out now, I’ll never speak to you again.” 

And then I had her in my arms and 
held her close to me, so that I could 
feel her heart beating against my own, 
and I looked down into those dear eyes 
and saw there what every man looks 
for once in the eyes of the woman he 
loves, and I guess what she saw in 
mine pleased and comforted her, for 
her eyes were shining with happy 
tears, and then I bent down and kissed 
her in the silence which we two alone 
could interpret. 

Presently we came back to earth and 
jogged on, but I was too glad and 
happy to care whether I was “pinched” 
or not. 

“T’m sorry I was so nasty last night, 
Bobs, dear,” I said then. 

“T’m not,” she replied. “It’s a thou- 
sand times more delicious to be run 
off with like this than just to be asked 
and say yes in a ball-room or conser- 
vatory or something like that, and just 
get engaged like anybody else. And 
I think you’re just perfectly fine.” 

So what could I do but—well that’s 
nobody’s business but our own. 

“T wonder how Dad and your 
mother’ll take it,” I said presently. 

“Oh, they’re sure to be nice, because 
—well, because—Oh, Jack, haven’t 
you seen?—I think they’ve got a little 
romance of their own. And I think it 
would be just delightful if—” 

“Why, you can’t mean that,” I ex- 
claimed. “Why your mother is—” 





“No such thing,” flashed Bobs, the 
loyal. “And even if she is, isn’t she 
the loveliest, sweetest, dearest woman 
that ever lived?” 

“Except one,” I assented. “And 
after all, the Dad’s not so terribly old. 
Only forty-eight, and if it’ll make him 
any happier, the dear old Dad, why, 
I’m willing.” 

“So’m I,” responded Bobs. “But 
they probably won’t ask our permis- 
sion.” 

“Well, we'll give them a lead, any 
way,” I said. 

By this time we were into the cit) 
and before I would put the machine 
up we stopped at a jewelry store and 
I got a couple of rings, and then we 
went and the dearest little woman in 
the world was made my wife. |! 
wasn’t taking any chances, and got 
the knot tied hard and fast before | 
would expose myself at the garage. 
But there was no question raised, and 
after we had put the machine up we 
went to a hotel for our belated lunch- 
eon. 

We were nearly through the meal 
when who should come into the din- 
ing-room but Dad and Bobs’ mother. 
They saw us at the same moment we 
saw them, and I thought they looked 
curiously confused and embarrassed, as 
well as astonished. They came to our 
table and we rose to greet them. Bobs 
and I were both a good deal rattled, 
too; but I determined to put a good 
face on it, and own up all. Then all 
of us said the same thing, simulta- 
neously : 

“Why, what are you doing here?” 

Dad cleared his throat. 

“Gertrude,” he said to Bobs’ mother, 
“We might as well explain and—er— 
tell the whole story now—er—as any 
other,—as—er—its got to be told some- 
time.” 

The whole thing flashed into my 
mind at once. 


“You’re married, Dad,’ I cried, 
seizing him by the hand. “Isn’t that 
great? Well, so are we. Now let’s 


exchange blessings.” 
“Well, I’ll be da~I mean hanged,” 
said Dad. and he stepped over to where 
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Bobs and her mother were weeping on 
ach others necks, and took Bobs into 
his arms and kissed her and said: “I’m 
more glad, my dear, than I know how 
to say,” and, not to be out-done, I did 
the same by my new mother, and then 
ve all sat down again. Dad called for 
some more wine and everybody drank 
everybody else’s health, and we were all 
happy as—oh, whatever you can think 
of that’s the happiest in the world. 

And the dear old Dad looked really 
young and handsome, and it was plain 
to see that “Gertrude” thought so. 
And I commenced to jolly the blessed 
old chap and he came back at me and 
didn’t lose any points. 

“We'd have been here ahead of you, 
you young rascal,” he said, “if some 
infernal scoundrel hadn’t stolen my 
new Maxim. [I left it outside the Fon- 
tainbleau when'I went up to get Gert 
—that is—er—your mother, and while 
I was up there—er—waiting for her to 
put on her hat, some rascally black- 
guard went off with it, and—” 

“Dad,” I said, when his words caused 
the situation to dawn upon me, and 
almost bursting with suppressed 
laughter and relief, as I could see Bobs 
was, too, “it’s bad enoiigh for you to 
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be such a gay Lothario at your time 
of life, but it’s outrageous for you to 
call your son such names as those.” 

“What,” he exclaimed, the truth 
manifesting itself to him. “You young 
jackanapes—” ‘ 

“There you go again,” I said, with 
an injured air. 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat all,” he 
laughed. “It’s a wonder you’re not in 
jail, for I put the police on the track 
at once. But I’ll fix that all right by 
the ‘phone just as soon as we've fin- 
ished eating. You nearly put us in a 
hole. But fortunately there was your 
mother’s Maxim, and I got that and 
we came down in it; must have been 
right behind you all the way, although 
we didn’t have quite the same incen- 
tive for speed. Ha, ha, ha! I guess 
we'll have to go back together, so’s I 
can bail you out if you get arrested. 
And I'll telephone up to the Touraine 
and order a wedding supper. And, my 
boy,” he added, with a good deal of 
feeling, “I guess you and I and these 
two dear women owe our happiness 
this day to the Maxim, so here’s a last 
toast: Here’s to our wives and our 
cars. When in trouble or doubt we'll 
rely on those. It’s a Maxim to trust.” 


WOOD LILIES 
By ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON 


| know a lane in these midsummer days 
Whose edge is thicketed with clear, cool green 
Of elder, fern and vines of lowly mien, 

That, wild and sweet, run unmolested ways 
To frame the verdurous bowers, where ablaze 
In witching scarlet the wood-lilies lean ;— 
Gay gypsies, lending all the sylvan scene 

A piquancy no frailer bloom essays. 


Be lavish of your tents, O leafy lane! 

And, wood-birds, pipe your merriest roundelay! 
That these blithe transients of the summer noon 
May be persuaded longer to remain; 

lor surely from the green that skirts the way 


We miss their laughing faces all too soon. 





















































THE SOUL OF THINGS 


A GLIMPSE OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


title of “Blue Bird,” Maeterlink 
tells us of a boy to whom an old 
fairy gave a green hat with a diamond 
ornament, and such was the power of 
the diamond, that wherever he turned, 
the soul of things was made visible. 
Inanimate things, as well as animals, 
became articulate. The dog, faithful, 
intimate, and humorous; the cat, trai- 
torous, malicious, and satirical. Water 
takes the form of a weeping girl; fire 
springs from the earth in red and yel- 
low lights; milk is characteristically 
timid; sugar excessively sweet; while 
light becomes an inquisitive image! 
That a playful fancy should thus 
translate the phenomena of Nature, and 
find tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, and sermons in stones, 
—aye, see spirits, demons and angels 
in physical processes and the daily 
course of events, is so traditional that 
it excites no wonder; and yet, we 
realize every day that to see the soul 
of things in this commonplace is far 
from being the usual experience of 
men. It is quite true, that even in this 
utilitarian age, man has not entirely 
lost what Bishop Wescott so aptly 
calls “the ennobling faculty of wonder.” 
Earth, air and light still teem with 
mysteries which baffle the penetration 
and research of science and philosophy, 
and the things we do not know and 
do not comprehend are still greater in 
number than the things we understand. 
Nevertheless, there are places upon 
the face of the earth which not only 
fill us with interest and admiration, but 
call upon us to pause and ponder and 
look upon the soul which lies behind 
the things we see. The dead and 
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[' his latest play, which bears the 


buried past rises and beckons to us, and 
will not let us go, until we have listened 
to her story. Such a spot is Oxford— 
City and University—holding by gen- 
eral consent a position which is unique 
among all the cities and the universi- 
ties of the world. Perhaps no one has 
characterized the charm of Oxford 
more forcibly or succinctly than the 
eminent Dr. Fairbairn, late Principal 
of Mansfield College,—an institution 
which is new among the many posses- 
sions of the historic town. “You can 
leave London,” says he, “and in sev- 
enty minutes step out into what seems 
like a town of the Middle Ages, or the 
land of the lotus-eaters, where it is 
always afternoon. Men go into the 
college gardens and they feel the soft 


‘turf and note its beauty, and they think 


of the centuries that have gone to the 
making of the turf, and the many more 
to the making of the place. Men come 
to see a university and what they find 
is a City of Colleges. The colleges 
constitute the university, but they did 
not create it; for long before any col- 
lege was, the university existed. Who 
made it, no one can tell; in a sense it 
never was made, it only grew; and 
its roots go down into a past so remote 
that men call it mythical.” 

And yet, in spite of the dignity and 
glory of the university, the town per- 
sistently refuses to take a second or 
even a subordinate place in historical 
interest. In the early part of the tenth 
century Oxford held its o-wn in name 
and importance. Tie Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle tells us that im the year nine 
hundred and twelve, “King Edward 
took to himself Lundenbyrg (London) 
and Oxnaford and all the lands that 
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were obedient thereto.” From the fact 
that it lay on the border of Mercia and 
\\ essex, holding the communication by 
river from London and guarding the 
creat main roads, north to south and 
eust to west, which still cross each 
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it was ever a Roman station does not 
appear, inasmuch as the Roman roads 
pass it at considerable distance, but a 
settlement made by the Britons was 
destroyed by the Saxons and rebuilt by 
Vortigern about the end of the fifth 
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other at Carfax, its topographical posi- 
tion gave it strategic importance. As 
may be readily guessed, it owes its 
name to the fact that near its site, the 
fine gravel bed of the upper Thames 
presented a safe ford for oxen. That 


century. Before the Norman conquest 
the city erected a chain of fortifications 
which enabled it to resist the incursions 
of the Danes, and even in these early 
days, Oxford was the meeting-place of 
the Gemote, or Great Council of the 
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THE QUADRANGLE, CORPUS CHRISTI COL- 
LEGE, OXFORD 


nation, and here the illustrious Harold 
Harefoot was crowned. It was at 
Carfax, in the churchyard of St. Mar- 
tin’s, that the: early Town Councils 
were conducted, under the name of 
Portmanninotes. For centuries this 
spot was the very centre of corporate 
life, and in medieval times, was con- 
spicuous as the rallying-point of the 
citizens in the frequent,.and sometimes 
the sanguinary, conflicts between town 
and town. The very hero of chivalry 
and romance, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
was born in the Royal Palace of Beau- 
mont, built by Henry I., and from 
which the present Beaumont Street 
was named. Here fair Queen Eleanor 
dispensed most gracious favor and 
bounty from the palace where she 
often resided, and at the foot of this 
famous street stands Worcester Col- 
lege, on the site of Gloucester Hall, a 
thirteenth century construction, where 
lay the body of the beautiful Amy 


Robsart, after her unfortunate and un 
timely death. 

It was in the reign of Henry III. tha 
the city walls, following the lines of 
the old fortifications designated in 
Domesday Book, were constructed, and 
the grounds of New College show to- 
day a fragment of those walls whicl 
holds an irresistible fascination fo1 
every student who visits the quaint and 
venerable city. This fragment oi 
ancient masonry forms the boundary 
line of the gardens of New College,— 
the remains only of a formerly strong, 
perhaps in that day invincible, fortifi- 
cation against the inroads of marau- 
ders,—but gaze upon it—think upon it 
—recall the hands and the minds which 
built and designed it, and if you are 
blessed with one spark of imagination, 
or with one emotion of reverence, you 
will be transported in thought across 
centuries of history, and will live for 
a while in a past which is hoary with 
age. The university church, which is 
also the parish church of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, not only charms the beholder 
with its unique and picturesque beauty, 
but offers a rich mine of interest to 
the historian and the antiquarian. In 
the seventeenth century the curious 
porch, with its image of the Virgin, 
was wrought, under the influence of 
Laud, who suffered a martyr’s death. 
Here in the fourteenth century the 
brave and conscientious Wycliffe boldly 
proclaimed the spiritual freedom of 
mankind. In this church, in the year 
1554, Ridley and Latimer were cited 
for trial and condemned to martyr- 
dom, and within these walls in the 
year 1556, Archbishop Cranmer made 
his final and pathetic address before 
going to his death by fire. Here were 
preached the dogmas, the tenets, the 
hopes of various schools of thought and 
learning through many generations, 
and here men dared to speak what they 
believed to be true, with the full 
knowledge that the reward of such 
speech would be a speedy and an aw- 
ful death. 

Yet the well-trodden street and the 
common road are as eloquent of won- 
drous deeds and sublime fortitude as 
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any monumental pile. Aye, the very 
stones in the pathways cry out and 
will not hold their peace. O ye who 
hasten and bustle in and out of garden 
and college—who hurry and jostle 
each other upon the highways in your 
laudable desire to accomplish as much 
f sight-seeing in one morning as is 
possible for the busy man,—who pass 
by, with careless indifference, the spots 
which are sacred landmarks in the 
development and civilization of hu- 
manity and the progress of the world,— 
who crowd into a few hours that which 
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months could not suffice,—is it nothing 
to you that men have suffered and 
died for the blessing, the privilege, 
aye, the right, which is to you to-day 
as free as the air you breathe, and as 
broad as the common light of day! 
Yours, in sooth, without the asking,— 
yours for all time and indeed for all 
eternity. The things you see are but 
the worn and cast-off vestments of 
that soul which once dwelt within 
them, and you have not learned the 
lesson they offer to you, until you have 
felt the throbbings of that great soul 
which alone renders them worthy. As 
its present Chancellor, Lord Curzon, 
aptly names it, “this ancient and im- 
mortal place,”—calls upon you to con- 
sider her ways, and mark well her 
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bulwarks, which have withstood full 
many an onslaught, and to remember 
her honorable sons, who have made her 
one of the most renowned cities of 
history. Mr. Marriott speaks without 
partiality and exaggeration in the 
memorable words: “As frontier town, 
as venerated shrine, as fortified burgh, 
as gemote place both before and after 
the Conquest, as Norman fortress, as 
royal residence, as the seat of Priory 
and Abbey, as a famous market and 
possessor of a Merchant Guild,— 
Oxford was a famous city before it was 
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the home of a still more famous uni- 
versity.” 

It is not difficult to realize the 
numerous and imperative demands 
which are made upon the brain and the 
heart of the ambitious student in this 
busy and clamorous twentieth century. 
Insistent and importunate, who shall 
be able to resist them? The present 
calls us with a thousand voices, and 
reaches out to us ten thousand hands.-- 
Let the dead past bury its dead,—the 
present only is ours, and we must labor 
in earnest and unceasingly if we would 
possess the future! Aye, but it is the 
past which both foretells and inter- 
prets the future, and whoso scorns the 
past, shall comprehend little of that 
which shall be. The student who re- 
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fuses to hear and heed the lesson to be 
read in the things that were, who finds 
not the soul in the things which have 
been, shall hardly discern the true teach- 
ing of that which is to come. The white 
cross which lies upon the great high- 
way of Broad Street, in the famous old 
university town, calls aloud to every 
passer-by to mark the wondrous deed 
which still sheds its light throughout 
a naughty world. The very words of 
the martyr Latimer are ringing in the 
air if we will but listen: “Be of good 
courage, Master Ridley, and play the 
man; for this day we shall light a 
candle in England which shall never 
be put out!” 

To-day this candle shines for you, 
O ye toilers in the living present, and 
how clear, how bright is its flame! By 
its unfailing light how many a mystery 
ye shall read and how many a new 
candle shall be kindled until the whole 
world shall be full of light! Great 
ones have died that the soul of things 
might be made visible to you, and they 
have not died in vain if ye are but 
willing to see. Already across the 
ocean, full many a flame, lit at this 
venerable shrine, is burning with ever- 
increasing light. As Marie Corelli, the 
well-known novelist, says: “You may 
call it a romantic notion perhaps, but I 
should like to think that the house of 
John Harvard’s mother was a link 
with John Harvard’s university, and a 
sign of friendship between the two na- 
tions.” It was from Cambridge, on the 
banks of the beautiful Cam, that John 
Harvard, through ‘the benevolent 
patronage of Mildmay, himself a Cam- 
bridge man, drew his inspiration, and 
from that reverend university which 
makes the town of Cambridge famous, 
he acquired a love of learning and the 
power to see and feel the soul of things, 
and doubtless by its spirit was incited 
to plant in the Cambridge of the new 
world the scion which was to grow 
into the noble tree which now stands 
upon the shores of the Charles. 

The author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Thomas Jefferson, was not 
slow to perceive the soul of things 
made manifest by the great universities 








of the old world. In them and by th 
light they shed, he read the lessor 
which pointed the way to the tru 
greatness of a nation. He realizec 
that mere statistics of material pos 
sessions neither constitute a people’s 
wealth nor reveal the nature of a 
people’s inner life. In a nation as in 
the individual, it is the being rather 
than the having which goes to the 
formation of character and power as 
the result of character. Hence, the 
great statesman felt as much pride in 
the establishment of the university of 
Virginia as he did in the writing of the 
Declaration of Independence with 
which his name and fame are forever 
associated. In death as in life its weal 
was one of the dearest desires of his 
heart, for in its prosperity he saw the 
well-being of Virginia and of the whole 
nation, and to-day in the universities of 
Germany,—institutions which Jeffer- 
son so profoundly admired—it is not 
unusual to hear the noble seat of learn- 
ing which is the pride of Virginia re- 
ferred to as a sister university of which 
Germany is proud. 

From another state in New England, 
the University of Yale calls upon the 
citizens of the Great Republic to see 
the soul of things, rather than material 
advantage—to realize the things which 
make a nation truly great, and east 
and west, and north and south, not only 
in Europe, but in this the new world, 
behold how many a light a little 
candle has kindled! 

Yet picturesqueness is so deeply in- 
grained into every view of the ancient 
city of Oxford, that the relentless hand 
of Time seems unable to destroy it. 
Lo, imagination comes at once to the 
rescue of college and street and garden, 
with such insistent and with such be- 
guiling voice, that the stranger who 
gazes upon them is laid under a spell 
which all the utilitarianism of modern- 
ty cannot break. It is the voice of the 
wonderful Past, which will be heard 
over and above the clamorous tones 
of the Present. He can but harken to 
the bells of St. Mary’s and of Carfax 
clanging the good tidings that the 
Spanish Armada had gone down be- 























fore the might of Elizabeth’s fleet,— 
he must needs hear the shouts of town 
and gown, who have forgotten their 
own quarrels in one common rejoic- 
ing and clap hands and toss caps as 
they drink the health of good Queen 
Bess. As he stands upon High Street 
and beholds as Wordsworth wrote of 
it: “The stream like windings of that 
elorious street,” he can almost see be- 
fore him the pathetic figure of Charles 
I. who refuses to forget that he is king 
by a right divine. Scarcely four hun- 
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of the past will be seen in the Oxford 
of the present, in spite of the ravages 
and amendments of time. A poet of 
the olden days, even in these latter 
days of railways and automobiles 
sings in our ears the lines so well 
known and loved in his generation: 


“Trust me, Plantagent, these Oxford 
schools 

Are richly seated by the river-side: 

The mountains full of fat and fallow 
deer, 
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dred yards away Ridley and Latimer 
died for the truth of the Eternal God, 
and lit the candle which has flooded 
the world with light! The towers of 
Merton and of Christ Church,—the 
spires of All Saints and the great dome 
of the Radcliffe Library are calling 
and telling the wondrous deeds of 
yore. The long line of the green- 
muffled hills of Cumnor and the dark 
wooded heights of Wytham are still 
beautiful with the charm of romance, 
and still eloquent of the deeds and sor- 
rows of hero and heroine. The Oxford 


The battling pastures lade with kine 
and flocks, 


The town gorgeous with high-built 


colleges, 

And scholars seemly in their grave 
attire, 

Learned in searching principles of 
art.” 


The soul of things is immortal, mani 
festing itself to all who have the eyes 
to see. The spirits of the great ones 
who have lived and labored for the 
welfare of mankind are truly the presid- 
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ing geniuses of the venerable city and 
colleges. What boots it that King 
Alfred may not have founded Uiver- 
sity College,—munificence which the 
bygone ages loved to believe was his? 
What if this belief, once so fondly 
cherished, be an exploded myth? One 
needs not that belief to cherish faith in 
his greatness, nor, indeed, to look 
upon King Alfred’s jewel, which is 
exhibited in the new Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, to realize that his genius, so to 
speak, still presides over all and every- 
thing which helps to make the great- 
ness of Oxford. There was that in 
the character of King Alfred the Great 
which shall always make itself felt 
throughout England. His life and his 
words taught the English people to 
discern the soul of things, and not with- 
out reason was he called England’s 
Darling, who endured the slings and 
arrows of misfortune with a fortitude 
which was sublime, and saw the bow 
of promise behind clouds which were 
black with gloom and threatening. It 
is indeed wonderful how the mind of 
the commonplace visitor to the city 
of colleges loves to revert to the life 
and virtues of the great Saxon king, 
and would fain accept the traditions 
which would make him the vital breath 
of all good and sound learning. Was 
it not he, forsooth, who invited scholars 
of foreign countries to come to Eng- 
land? Can one think of Werfrith, 
bishop of Worcester, of Ethelstan and 
Werwulf, of Mercia, of Plegmund and 
Asser and Grimbald without remem- 
bering the fact that they were called 
the scholars of King Alfred the Great! 

One can hardly forget how the poet 
Shelley was impressed with the atmo- 
sphere of Oxford, and how, like a tonic, 
it acted upon his own spirit. Its water 
and its wood were to him an unfailing 
source of joy. Although his stay in 
the great seat of learning was com- 
paratively short and his expulsion as 
humiliating as it was unjust,—a cruelty 
under which his soul never ceased to 
writhe,—he never denied or forgot the 
charm which the revered spot held for 
him and often repeated the lines writ- 
ten in the last half of the sixteenth 


century by a poet as gentle as he was 
quaint—Ralph Aggas: 


Ancient Oxford! noble nurse of skil’! 
A citie seated riche in everythinge: 
Girt with woode and water. 


In his daily walks by stream and 
through the paths of garden and wood, 
he would seize his companion by the 
arm and burst forth into rapturous 
admiration: “What city is so fair as 
Oxford? What gardens so enchant- 
ing? What nightingales ever poured 
forth such song?” Like Keats, he 
often declared High Street to be the 
finest street in Europe, and the en- 
trance to the city over Magdalen 
Bridge unsurpassed in beauty by any 


‘ highway in the world. How bitterly 


he deplored his departure none knew 
or appreciated except his most intimate 
friends. The whirligig of Time has 
indeed brought in its revenge, we are 
compelled to realize when we gaze 
upon the beautiful monument of the 
drowned poet, which now occupies a 
niche in University College, not re- 
mote from the apartment in which he 
lived while he was a student in the 
same college. How fair it is! How 
vividly the sight of it recalls his pas- 
sionate love of Oxford’s rivers and 
waterways, and how prophetic seems 
the rebuke of his friend, who, warning 
him against his dangerous and too fre- 
quent adventures, earnestly said to 
him: “Shelley, some day you will be 
a victim of the water you love so 
much !” 

Not far from this shrine, which is 
visited every year by more than 
twenty thousand tourists, is the cham- 
ber in which he reviled the cruel and 
unjust mandate which drove him from 
the place he loved above all others. 
The friend who shared his expulsion 
from the university describes him as 
sitting with bowed head, and hands 
over his face, exclaiming in very 
agony of soul: “Expelled! Expelled! 
Think of it. Expelled!” In vain did 
this friend seek to calm his perturbed 
spirit, and not until they were well on 
their way to London was the unhappy 
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victim of prejudice and injustice won 
over to a calm acceptance of his fate. 
From every part of the world,—the 
natives of India, Arabia, and Egypt, as 
well as the scholars and artists of 
Europe,—come those who love the 
poetry and name of Shelley. As they 


gaze upon it, the cold marble seems to 
leap into life, and they can almost 
hear from the lips of the statue those 
lines of Shakespeare which were so 
often on the lips of the poet: 


“Nothing 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 
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vision beholds the soul of things. The 
hated, rejected and disowned is now 
restored to his own—the expelled and 
contemned, cordially welcomed with 
eager and loving hands. 

It was Shelley who thought, as all 
admit now, that no approach to Oxford 
was comparable to the old coach road 
from London, by way of Henley over 
Magdalen Bridge, which itself is a 
thing of beauty. Railways and rail- 
way stations are sadly destructive of 
the picturesque, and the modern 
visitor was wont to lose much of the 
charm of the grand old city by taking 
the train rather than the coach, but 
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To-day the visitor to the world- 
famous Bodleian Library is requested 
to examine the Shelley Memorials,— 
“the disjecta membra” of manuscripts 
and personal belongings of the poet, 
bestowed, as was the monument, by 
Mrs. Shelley. The delicate, literary 
handwriting is at once recognizable by 
all who have seen the fac-simile. The 
presence of those memorials, now es- 
teemed so precious and exhibited under 
a glass case, is indisputable proof of 
the clearness with which the modern 


history loves to repeat itself, and in 
these latter days, the automobile is 
conveying the sight-seer over the same 
road so much traveled in the coaching 
days of yore. No city in the world 
has so beautiful an entrance as Oxford, 
over Magdalen Bridge by the noble 
tower and the famous college which 
King James was accustomed to speak 
of as “the most absolute building in the 
city,” and which the historian Anthony 
A. Wood called “the most noble and 
rich structure in the learned world ” 
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The first view of the many towers 
and spires bursts upon the beholder 
like a vision of enchantment, and he 
is almost seized with the conviction 
that nowhere in all the world can river- 
banks seem so fair or gardens so fit 
for nightingales, and in no other land 
can one see a town so rich in court and 
tower! Surely the face of the earth 
does not show such a union of beauti- 
ful streams! The Isis, the Upper 
River and the Cherwell combine to 
make good the ancient city. By dis- 
tinction, the Isis is commonly called 
“The River,” and many a mood she 
takes through the winter and summer, 
but never one which does not possess 
a charm for the students who have 
learned to love her; hence it was but 
natural that Keats should think with 
Shelley concerning the plenitude of 
beauty which belongs to this historic 
seat of learning. It could not be that 
these kindred spirits should differ in 
opinion, as we find in the hearty and 
generous confession made by Keats in 
his letters: “This Oxford I cannot 
doubt is the finest city in the world, 
—it is full of old Gothic buildings, 
spires, towers, quadrangles, cloisters, 
and groves, and is surrounded with 
more clear streams than ever I saw 
together.” Besides the particular in- 
terest which perforce attaches to such 
a great variety of architecture, there 
is a gentle and puissant influence 
which nothing can escape, harmonizing 
Gothic and Norman and Modern in 
such a way that the tout ensemble can be 
characterized only as Oxford Archi- 
tecture. History, romance, learning 
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adventure, and peace and war speak 
to us from road and garden and church 
and pinnacle, not only of hero and 
heroine—not only of martyr and 
saint, but of the soul of things which 
more and more reveals itself to every 
succeeding generation. The radiant 
glass, which repeats the story of the 
past, holds eye and heart by an ir- 
resistible spell, and yet the wonderful 
window designed by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds is scarcely more eloquent or more 
beautiful than the work of Burne-Jones 
in Manchester College, where the 
figures seem to leap into life and fill the 
whole chapel with exquisite color. The 
chapel of Keble College, too recent 
to possess the charm which antiquity 
bestows, is a marvel of beauty, adjust- 
ing itself, so to speak, to its noble en- 
vironage in fresco, mosaic, and reredos. 
He, for whom it is named, knew and 
loved the ancient seat of learning as 
few loved it, and felt as few could 
feel the soul of things in all its glori- 
ous history. Lesson and phophecy he 
read in every monument and in none 
more than in the Martyrs’ Memorial, 
which he voices in the words: 


“Their God was with them and the 
glare 

Of their death-fires still lights the 
land to truth 

To show that might is in a martyr’s 


prayer. 

Read and rejoice: yet humbly, for our 
strife 

Is —— like theirs, for death or 
life.” 





GATHERING SHADOWS 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


© glories of the sunset! 

O lights across the sea! 

In the long, long, sad twilight, 

When you have gone from me, 

And like a lost child in the 
night ' 

| dream of bird and tree,— 

In the long, long, sad twilight, 

How strange, how strange 
twill be! 


O gold of morn and evening! 

O silver sheen of night! 

When the dark veil of shadows 

Shall wrap you from my sight, 

The memory of your beauty 

Shall cheer the lengthened 
gloom : 

That hides the dear, familiar 
things 

In my close-curtained room. 


Then in my spirit’s vision, 
Each blade and bud and tree, 
And every gentle, tender smile 
That used to gladden me, 
Perchance in that long twilight 
May bloom and bless me still, 
Fadeless and tender always, 
Safe from all change and chill. 


O glories of the sunset! 

O faces loved so well! 

These sightless eyes shall keep you 
By that most wondrous spell 

Of Love that bears, uplifting 

The broken wing’s last flight, 

And gives blind eyes fair visions 
Through the long, weary night! 
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Timely Motor-world topics by William D, Sohier, George L. Ellsworth, W. Mason Turner, 
J. Hf. MucAlman, and Le Roy Cook 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE ROADS 


By COLONEL. WILLIAM D. SOHIER 


Member Massachusetts Highway Commission 


VERYONE admits that the mo- 
tor vehicle has come to stay. Its 
importance is constantly in- 

creasing; its use is developing large 
sections of country, not only near 
our cities, but in rural communities— 
in territory that heretofore has been 
inaccessible. Its rubber tires, speed 
and the tractive force it exerts on the 
roads are forcing road engineers 
throughout the world to seek methods 
of construction which will withstand 
this traffic. 

Not only is the use of the automobile 
increasing as a passenger carrier, but 
the use of the motor truck and the 
long-distance motor express wagon, 
with their heavy loads and solid tires, 
is raising new problems in road build- 
ing, which must be met and solved in 
the near future if we are to maintain 
good roads. 

The increasing importance of the au- 
tomobile in its relation to road con- 
struction and maintenance is shown by 
the fact that in London in 1904 there 
were 51,000 motor vehicles registered, 
and in 1907 there were nearly 124,000. 

In 1903 only 3000 automobiles were 
registered in Massachusetts, in 1906 
6500, and in 1909 24,000. 

The average increased cost of main- 
tenance in the seven counties which ad- 
join London, from I9go1 to 1907, was 
48 per cent. On some of the roads the 
increased maintenance cost was 70 per 
cent. 

In Massachusetts, and probably in 
46 


all the New England States, the same 
conditions exist. 

The weight and power of automo- 
biles are constantly increasing. In 1903 
only 14 per cent. of the automobiles 
registered in Massachusetts were over 
10 horse-power, and in 1910 probably 
more than 50 per cent. are over 20 
horse-power. 

The importance of the automobile 
and its relation to the problem of road 
construction and maintenance is clearly 
shown by a traffic census which was 
taken by the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission in 1909 for fourteen hours a 
day every day for one week in August 
and one week in October, at 240 stations 
located on state highways throughout 
the Commonwealth. The average daily 
traffic at all stations is shown below: 


AVERAGE DAILY TRAFFIC AT 
ALL STATIONS: 
Horse-drawn vehicles— 


August October 


Census Census 
7 | eae 19,622 16,456 
Pie aeersces 17,969 17,967 
. rT 37,591 34,423 
Automobiles— 

Runabouts...... 5,922 3,995 
Touring cars.... 21,387 14,514 
» 27,309 18,509 

Total vehicles of all 
eee 64,900 52,952 
Percentage horse-drawn..... 58s «65 
Percentage automobiles...... 42 35 
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This shows an average traffic at all 
stations of 274 vehicles per day in 
August, of which 115 were automo- 
biles, and in October 221 vehicles per 
day, of which 77 were automobiles. 

While the average automobile traffic 
on the state highways varied from 42 
per cent. in August to 35 per cent. in 
Ociober, on the main routes, especially 
near the large cities, the automobile 
traffic was much greater. 


For instance, at the Saugus River 
bridge, out of a total of 1300 vehicles 
per day in August, 1177, or go per cent., 
were automobiles, and out of a total 
of 715 vehicles in October, 640, or 90 
per cent., were automobiles. 

On the state highway in Beverly, out 
of a total of 1611 vehicles per day in 
August, 976, or 61 per cent., were au- 
tomobiles, and out of 1475 in October, 
611, or 42 per cent., were automobiles. 
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The same was true at other stations 
where counts were made. For in- 
stance, on the Metropolitan Parkway 
in Milton, 53 per cent. of all travel was 
automobiles, and in Somerville 66 per 
cent.; on Commonwealth avenue, Bos- 
ton, 84 per cent. was automobiles in 
August and 74 per cent. in October; at 
Jamaica Plain, 70 per cent. in August 
and 69 per cent. in October. 

The number of automobiles per day 
on Commonwealth avenue was in ex- 
cess of 2000. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that these main highways and 
parkways near Boston have traffic that 
is comparable with the traffic on some 
of the main routes out of London. For 
instance, on the main trunk road from 
Watford to London the traffic.averaged 
1254 vehicles per day, which is about 
the same as the traffic on the state 
highway in Beverly, and less than half 
the traffic on Commonwealth avenue, 
in the city of Boston. 

This large amount of automobile 
travel has a very destructive effect on 
our macadam roads. In Massachusetts, 
however, the automobile owner is pay- 
ing a substantial sum of money for reg- 
istration fees, and this money is all 
used for repairing state highways. It 
is estimated that in 1910 the fees will 
probably amount to about one-half the 
money it is necessary to spend for 
maintenance of the 800 miles of state 
highways. 

This traffic does, however, require 
new methods of construction and main- 
tenance. The rubber tires and their 
tractive force tend to ravel the mac- 
adam roads and to suck off the binder. 


The roads must be adapted to this nev 
mode of travel. 

Various methods have been tried tc 
keep the surface of the roads from be 
ing torn up. On old roads this has 
usually been done by treating the sur- 
face with oil, tar or some dust-layer. In 
the building of new roads some bitu- 
minous binder has been used. This has 
either been spread upon the top of the 
stones, or the stones have been coated 
with the material before being spread 
upon the road. ~ 

It is possible that some entirely new 
materials and new methods of con- 
structing roads will be discovered 

Any method that is used will un- 
doubtedly increase the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance in the first 
instance, at any rate; but it may be 
found that the use of such binders re- 
sults in longer life for the road, and a 
consequent decreased yearly mainte- 
nance cost. 

It certainly seems probable that the 
use of these binders and dust-layers, 
which are made absolutely necessary 
by the large amount of automobile 
travel, will result in making more and 
more miles of road dustless and con- 
ditions more comfortable for the other 
users of the highways, as well as the 
people who dwell upon the roadsides. 
It is probable also that, while the auto- 
mobile will undoubtedly, for the time 
being at least, increase the cost of road 
building, the influence of automobile 
owners will lead to a great demand for 
better roads and better methods of con- 
struction, as did the bicycle, and will 
result in lasting good to the commu- 
nity, as a whole. 





THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE LAW 


By GEORGE L. ELLSWORTH 


Assistant General Counsel, Automobile Legal Association 


, ESPITE the comparative nov- 
elty of the automobile as a 
means of transportation upon 

the public highways, it has already 
produced a far-reaching influence not 
only upon commerce and industry, but 
also upon legislation. Only a few 
states have failed to enact a motor 
vehicle law of some kind. In all the 
other states the legislative enactments 
have been constantly receiving access- 
sions until there is now a vast accumu- 
lation of statutory law governing the 
use and operation of the twentieth 
century conveyance. 

Starting with few- restrictions less 
than a decade ago, the regulation of 
the automobile has steadily increased 
until it now seems that the highest 
point has been reached by our law- 
making bodies in the control over the 
subject. It is but natural that, owing 
to the great mobility and high power 
of the automobile, considerations of 
public safety should have prompted 
and necessitated the passage of laws 
regulating its speed and requiring the 
equipment of brakes and signal de- 
vices, together with adequate means of 
identification, such as number plates, 
licenses, and registration. 

The enormous increase in motor 
traffic has been marked by a more ex- 
tensive notice from the courts. Ques- 
tions concerning the rights and -lia- 
bilities of automobilists have con- 


stantly arisen, and a solution of these’ 


has been frequently sought by resort 
to the judicial tribunals. Many of 
these suits have reached the courts of 
last resort, and in consequence the re- 
ported cases are fast becoming rich in 
automobile law. The courts have al- 
ready decided many questions of 


vital importance; but, strange as it 
may seem to the layman, the decisions, 
almost without exception, have called 
for the application of long-established 
principles and rules of law—thanks to 
the great adaptability of that immense 
legal code, known as the common law. 
Thus the frequent and numerous ques- 
tions affecting the liability of owners 
for the acts of chauffeurs, the status of 
the public garage, the rights and liabili- 
ties attaching to the keeper of a garage 
and the status of the motorist as a 
traveler upon the public highways 
have been readily referable to the old 
English common law as adopted and 
followed in the United States. 

The status of the automobile as a 
means of locomotion on the public 
highways has been held by all the 
courts before which the question has 
arisen to be the same as that of any 
other mode of transportation and 
travel. Priority of use of the highway 
by one means of transportation can- 
not be exclusive of later and im- 
proved methods of transportation even 
though inconvenience may result to 
the earlier modes of travel. The reason 
is obvious. Inasmuch as the highway 
is established for the general benefit of 
passage and travel, its use must be ex- 
tended to meet the modern means and 
improved methods of locomotion, the 
means of which, it cannot be assumed, 
will be the same from age to age with 
the growth of civilization. 

But perhaps the most striking point 
of special application to the motor 
vehicle and its operation yet announced 
by the courts is that the automobile is 
not necessarily and inherently a dan- 
gerous machine. In the language of 
one court: “It is no more dangerous 
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per se than a team of horses and a 
carriage, or a gun, or a sail-boat, or 
a motor-launch.” It is not, therefore, 
to be classed with combustibles, ex- 
plosives, inflammable substances, vici- 
ous animals, and the like. 

This judicial announcement should 
be of much interest and significance to 
the layman, inasmuch as it tends to 
correct the common but mistaken 
view that the automobile is a machine 
the operation of which upon the public 
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streets and highways is necessarily 
dangerous. ‘The soundness of this 
judicial view must be admitted when 
the expedition and facility with which 
the motor carriage may be stopped, 
controlled and guided, together with 
its unlimited sphere of action, are con- 
sidered. Obviously it is the personal 
element in motoring rather than the 
nature of the machine which tends to 
make motoring hazardous. 

This decision also means much to 
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ihe automobilist. It justly removes 
him from the application of the ex- 
treme doctrine rendering a master re- 
sponsible for the unauthorized acts of 
his servant to whose management the 
custody and control of a dangerous 
appliance or agency is entrusted. 

Although the automobile has been 
in use on our highways for scarcely 
more than a decade, certain tendencies 
in legislation can be seen out of the 
creat mass of statutory law that has 
accumulated. There is the movement 
to have enacted uniform laws in the 
various states as evidenced by the joint 
request of the Governors of the New 
England States of less than two years 
ago to have adopted a uniform motor 
vehicle law in these states. 

While exactly uniform motor vehicle 
laws among the several states seems 
impossible owing to the variety of con- 
ditions obtaining in the different juris- 
dictions, much can be accomplished in 
this direction to facilitate interstate 


motoring and commercial travel. This 
suggests the much-mooted question of 
Federal control over interstate motor- 
ing, which promises to reach solution 


in the near future. There is no doubt 
that much of the difficulty now result- 
ing from the widely differing state pro- 
visions concerning registration would 
be remedied by the enactment of a 
Federal registration law. 

Another tendency manifested by re- 
cent state legislation is the abolition 
of arbitrary speed limits for motor 
vehicles. When the public recognize 
the fact already adjudicated by the 
courts that the automobile is not neces- 
sarily dangerous and that danger in 
most cases to which the public safety 
may be exposed arises from the per- 
sonal part played in motoring, the 
necessity for absolutely fixed limits on 
speed will disappear. The primary 


object of speed regulation is to render 
the highways safe to the traveling 
public by the prevention of dangerous 
driving. The test of dangerous opera- 
tion should not be confined to the rate 
of speed, since even a very low rate of 
speed maintained by a careless or un- 
experienced driver might be hazardous. 
The determining test should be the 
surrounding circumstances of the case, 
including the ‘condition, use’ and 
character of the highway and the 
traffic actually at the time, or which 
the operator might reasonably expect 
to be on the highway. Such a rule or 
standard is both logical and consistent 
with the spirit of our laws in general, 
since it imposes the duty upon the 
motorist to act at all times as a reason- 
able person. 

While at first there was unfortu- 
nately a manifest tendency on the part 
of the courts to reflect the transient 
public sentiment against the motorist, 
there seems now to be a growing dis- 
position on the part of the courts to 
reflect rather the calmer public judg- 
ment uninfluenced by any local or tem- 
porary agitation in the community re- 
sulting from some accident. The ten- 
dency is to place the automobilist on a 
plane of equality with other users of 
the highway. 

The spirit of equality and fairness 
may be fostered in the future by a 
larger measure of co-operation between 
the motorist and the state in the solu- 
tion of all ‘those problems which 
might affect the manufacture, con- 
struction, and use of the motor vehicle. 
In this way we expect those wise and 
sensible laws which will secure the 
greatest benefit to all the public, and 
leave untrammeled the expanding field 
and influence of the horseless carriage 
as one of the great civilizing agencies 
of the twentieth century. 









































































THE CAR OF To-Day 


By W. MASON TURNER 


HEN we look back ten or 
eleven years, the time when 
automobiles were called 


“horseless carriages,’ and compare that 
product to the cars of to-day, what 
do we find? We find that the average 
motor car now on the market is almost 
as far advanced over its early prede- 
cessor as the crude type of machine 
was in advance of the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle. In those days we soid automo- 
biles by comparing them to horses—in 
many instances the purchasers were 
often compelled to send for a horse and 
drag the machine home. It is a rare 
sight nowadays to see a car hung up 
on the wayside except it be for tire 
troubles, and we find very little of that 
to contend with in modern motor cars. 

As an illustration I will refer to a 
trip I made last summer from Boston 
to Lake Sunapee, N. H., and return, the 
samé day, a distance of some two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. I took with me 
six passengers and brought back three. 
The only extra tire equipment were 
two spare inner tubes. Fortunately, I 
had no occasion to use them, as I dis- 
covered that I had forgotten the keys 
to my tool box, which contained the 
tire-pump and jack; but it only goes to 
show how we have improved in this 
important detail and have also elim- 
inated the many mechanical annoy- 
ances. 

In the early spring of 1900 a great 
road race was talked of and finally held 
on Long Island, N. Y.; the distance, 
which at that time seemed almost im- 
possible to be made without a break- 
down, was for only fifty miles. The best 
time made was in the neighborhood of 
two and a half hours, and very few of 
the starters finished this race. To-day 
we see racing cars clipping off fifty 
miles in less than fifty minutes, and see 
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them run almost twelve hundred miles 
on a circular track in twenty-four con- 
secutive hours, which shows not only a 
wonderful speed average, but great en- 
durance. 

Many of us will recall the endurance 
run held about eight years ago between 
New York City and Buffalo. The writer 
was the official timekeeper on this run, 
and remembers many interesting de- 
tials, too numerous to mention here. 
The running schedule averaged only 
seventy-five miles a day, with six days 
in which to complete a distance of only 
four hundred and fifty miles. About 
fifty cars started from New York and 
only seventeen finished the run. Inthe re- 
cent Glidden tour the course was nearly 
three thousand miles, over all kinds of 
roads and through fields where roads 
had not been laid out. The time set 
for this run was three weeks. Aimost 
every car, regardless of price or horse- 
power, finished with a splendid average 
to its credit. We have seen this busi- 
ness spring up and make great strides. 
Various motive powers have been thor- 
oughly tried out, including electric, 
steam, compressed air and gasoline, 
each branch using different systems. 
The last one—gasoline—is now most 
generally adopted, although some of 
the others have value in their particu- 
lar phase of the business. The most in- 
teresting, however, is by far the gaso- 
line motor. Before speaking of motors, 
however, we think it would be well to 
mention here that, aside from the clever 
work automobile engineers have done 
to bring their motors up to the present 
high standard, the cars in general have 
been improved from two other sources 
—one is the interest carriage builders 
have taken in body building, and the 
other is the ever-present public de- 
mand. The carriage builders have 
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given us all the present refinement of 
the business, and have helped to place 
it on a more rational basis. Many of 
the old-established carriage concerns 
are now just as prominent in building 
touring cars, limousines and special 
bodies. When a customer wants some- 
thing out of the ordinary we do not, as 
a rule, call upon our factory for this 
work. We all know special work from 
the factory is exceedingly expensive, 
but we do call up the carriage builder 


and furnish him with chassis speci- 
fications, and let him proceed to design 
and make suggestions and finally build 
and mount the body. They have done 
much to keep up the standard of cars 
by refinishing them and making them 
look almost like new; and in speaking 
of our present-day car we must not 
lose sight of the old-established car- 
riage builder. The public has, in many 
instances, been used in a way to experi- 
ment on. The early demand for cars 
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was so great, however, that factories 
turned out cars to supply the demand, 
and did not have the time to build and 
perfect what they had started on. Con- 
sequently, the public, to their sorrow 
in many cases, offered numerous sug- 
gestions which they had learned 
through their own experience would be 
an improvement on the car which they 
were using. The wise manufacturer 
and the most successful have been 
those who have tried to satisfy their 
customers. For instance, the public de- 
manded a quiet-running car. You will 
recall the early cars of 1900, especially 
the chain-driven foreign cars, and the 
noise they would make. The quiet car 
in those days was an exception—now 
conditions are reversed. The public 
demanded a shaft-driven car, and we 
find cars of this type well in the ma- 
jority, regardless of the mechanical 
merits of either type, chain or shaft 
driven. It is not the intention of the 
writer to state his views; however, we 
do know that the shaft-driven car is 
more popular and that the foreigners 
are now building them, which signi- 
files. in a way, that it is not impossible 
or impractical to make them as strong 
and flexible as those which were driven 
by the single and double chains. The 
strongest argument in favor of the pro- 
peller shaft seems to be that this sys- 
tem is used in ocean liners, and it is 
simply a question of getting enough of 
the right material in the right place, 
properly assembled. 

To go back to the subject of motors. 
As we have said before, the most in- 
teresting type is the gasoline motor. 
We have been using them for many 
years in stationary and marine work— 
that type of motor was not at first ap- 
plicable to a motor where flexibility 
of power and speed were necessary; 
consequently, the marine engine was 
temporarily laid aside and the four- 
cycle engine was adopted; first, in the 
form of a single cylinder, air-cooled. 
Cars using this style of motor were 
not smooth-running, as they would al- 
most snap your head off and fairly lift 
off the ground when first starting 
away. ‘Then some bright engineer 





produced a motor with two such cyl- 
inders and tried cooling them with 
water instead of air. The double cyl- 
inder seemed to be the right solution 
and we were given two types to choose 
from—those of the horizontal opposed 
cylinders and those whose cylinders 
were vertical and known as the upright 
type. It was not long, however, be- 
fore three-cylinder motor cars became 
prominent, only to be quickly dis- 
carded for those with four cylinders; 
to-day this type is in the majority. 
However, there are a number of firms 
producing six-cylinder motor cars and 
with very strong-talking points in their 
favor. For those who enjoy reading 
about automobile motors, but do not 
care for technical articles, perhaps I 
can briefly enlighten you on a few 
points of interest in regard to gaso- 
line engines. 

First of all, let me state that we are 
talking now about four-cycle engines 
only, and do you know what four- 
cycle means? Not four cylinders, as 
many would naturally suppose, because 
a single-cylinder engine can be -made 
of the four-cycle type. It means this: 
At every fourth stroke of the piston 
traveling up and down in the cylinder, 
one explosion takes place. The four 
strokes are called: suction, or the first 
downward stroke; compression, the 
first upward stroke; explosion, the sec- 
ond downward stroke, and exhaust, the 
second upward stroke. Therefore, after 
the piston has made the suction, com- 
pression, explosion and exhaust strokes, 
the shaft and fly wheel have made two 
complete revolutions, but only one ex- 
plosion has taken place during the four 
strokes. Now you know the meaning 
of four-cycle. 

Now, then, you may ask how is the 
gas led into the cylinder and again ex- 
hausted at the proper time? The an- 
swer is: By the use of valves. These 
are operated by springs and push rods, 
which in turn are forced up by cams 
on a cam shaft and forced back again 
to their seat by a heavy spring. The 
cam shaft has to be driven by gears off 
the main shaft and runs just one-half 
the speed of the main shaft. There is 














ine inlet and one exhaust valve on each 


ylinder. In the early days the inlet 
valves were operated automatically by 
he suction of the piston traveling 
downward in the cylinder and closed 
utomatically by a spring and also by 
the compression in the cylinder; how- 
ever, the exhaust valve has always been 
mechanically operated. In the present 
four-cycle motors we find both the in- 
let and the exhaust valves mechani- 
cally operated. Some types of gasoline 
motors place the inlet and exhaust 
valves on opposite sides of the cylinder 
—others place them all on one side. 
This necessitates using a smaller valve 
in order to get them both on, side by 
side, though one cam shaft with tim- 
ing gear is eliminated. Then, again, we 
see the valves in the head of the motor. 
This type was designed to give more 
firing power directly over the piston 
head and do away with the firing cham- 
bers on the side. . A greater compres- 
sion can be obtained, of course, but it 
is necessary to have exposed rocker 
arms over the cylinder heads. Some 
difficulty, however, was experienced in 
keeping the valves sufficiently cooled to 
prevent warping. It seems that every 
possible means to improve the four- 
cycle motor has been tried. Starting 
in with the single cylinder, then the 
double cylinder, both opposed and up- 
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right types; next came the three-cylin- 
der, followed closely by the four, and 
now many six-cylinder motors are in 
use, and even those with eight cylin- 
ders are being tried. Valves have been 
placed onthe opposite sides of the cylin- 
ders, on one side alone and in the heads 
of the cylinders, all such methods re- 
sorted to to obtain flexibility of power, 
which means a smooth, quiet-running 
motor. However, we are living in the 
age of rapid investigation, not only in 
this line, but in all feasible lines— 
schools, colleges and universities are 
better equipped to-day with valuable 
appliances for further research than 
ever before. The perfecting of electric 
ignition generators has made it possi- 
ble for us to advance as we have in 
motor building, and now we find our- 
selves abreast with the demand for a 
gasoline motor which must be flexible, 
but at the same time free from com- 
plications. 

Perhaps in another article, at some 
future time, the writer may have the 
privilege of talking with you again 
about motors of the two-cycle instead 
of the four-cycle type, which subject is 
most interesting and very simple, so 
that any one may grasp the principle 
very quickly. Like all great inventions 
of to-day, the most wonderful are in 
reality the simplest. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


By J. H. MACALMAN 


President Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association 


HAT is the future of the auto- 
mobile? 
That, question has been 


asked by thousands in recent years. 


Men who own cars, prospective 
owners, and others who never will 
have a car have seen the industry 


blossom from nothing into one of the 
world’s greatest industries and they 
are interested to know what the future 
will bring forth. This is but natural 


when one recalls the bicycle industry, 
that for a number of years flourished, 
but eventually declined rapidly, and 
so with that in mind people wonder 
if it will be a similar story with the 
automobile. That has been the proph- 
ecy of many who saw in the motor 
car a fad for the man with lots of 
money. These prophets, however, did 
not and would not take into considera- 
tion the vital distinction that divided 
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the two industries, the underlying 
principles, namely, that the owner of 
the bicycle had to apply his own motor 
power while with the automobile the 
power was supplied and therein was 
useful for more purposes than that of 
mere pleasure. 

To look into the future and predict 
the outcome one must necessarily be- 
come retrospective first. Glancing 
back over the few years, less than a 
decade and therefore within the mem- 
ory of everyone who has reached man’s 
estate, that covers the history of the 


automobile industry in this country it 
reveals a marvel of progressiveness 
unequaled the world over elsewhere. 
When the present century began there 
was little thought of what the next 
few years had in store for America. 
The motor factories in this country at 
that time could be counted on the fin- 
gers. Automobiles were so novel that 


they attracted attention wherever they 
went and the owners were looked upon 
sometimes with as much curiosity as 
their machines. 

It certainly is a far cry from half a 




















dozen makes representing a total out- 
put of a few hundred to two hundred 
and ninety firms that will put on the 
market for 1910 something more than 
300,000 automobiles. Recent figures 
show that 145 cities in 24 states are 
now benefiting from the introduction 
of the motor cars, for the production of 
cars alone will reach nearly $500,000,- 
ooo for the year. Added to this are 
the many factories in which accessories 
are made. Also the garages by the 
thousand, while the changes necessi- 
tated in real estate would easily show 
a total of $1,000,000,000 invested in 
this one industry. Thousands of 
skilled workmen are employed the 
year round, making excellent citizens 
of them, for they get good wages. 

The advent of different makes each 
year brought about the needed com- 
petition to produce the present car with 
all its refinements. Makers saw that 
even though the country could absorb 
all the machines for some years to 
come, that it was imperative that some- 
thing more than a motor on four 
wheels with any old kind of body was 
needed to build up the business. Ex- 
perts were secured. Men were sent 
abroad to study developments there. 
Carriage makers were forced to take 
cognizance of the new industry and 
build suitable bodies, so that gradually 
the users of the cars found that they 
were getting something better each 
year and they continued to buy them. 
All this brought about the splendid 
results we see to-day. ‘The best evi- 
dence of the stability of the industry 
was proven in 1907, when we had the 
financial troubles, for no other industry 
weathered it so well and came back 
so quickly as did the motor industry. 
That is the story of the past and the 
present. 

Now we may glance at the future. No 
industry founded upon such a basis is 
going to crumble, for there is too much 
at stake. Looking ahead one may see 
the motor car much the same as it is at 
present. The gasoline motor has been 
perfected so that it does more than is 
asked of it by any except the owner who 
expects it to leap chasms and do the un- 
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believable. There will be further refine- 
ments, to be sure, but not in the nature 
of any radical changes. The motors 
may become somewhat smaller and yet 
develop the same power, for compact- 
ness from which may be derived lighter 
machines is what the designers are 
aiming at. Economy, too, is getting 
its share of consideration. So that 
from the mechanical point of view the 
future car will embody lightness, 
power and a longer mileage per gallon 
of gasoline. 

The styles may vary, but not to any 
great extent. That will depend upon 
the motorists, for if they insist on cer- 
tain types of bodies the makers will 
turn them out. But the standard 
promises to be a light car that will 
carry four passengers. The heavy 
machines*will always be in demand. 
So will the runabouts. Gradually there 
will be a demand for the closed car 
and the future will see the ordinary 
motorist with a car that combines two 
bodies, interchangeable quickly, for all 
sorts of weather so that it may be in 
use the year round. 

Any consideration of the future of 
the automobile would not be complete 
without reference to the commercial 
field. Compared to the manufacture 
of the pleasure car, the commercial 
vehicle has been given less attention 
than it deserved, but the future of the 
latter is very bright. Where one 
truck or delivery wagon was seen a 
year ago there are now a dozen, and 
the ratio is bound to increase even to 
a greater extent. Nation, state, city, 
and town finds the motor vehicle more 
economical than the horse-drawn one, 
and now we have mail wagons, ambu- 
lances, fire wagons, etc., in many 
places propelled by motors. They 
cover a greater area in quicker time 
than was formerly done, and as this is 
an age when the value of time is of 
greater importance than ever the neces- 
sity of the motor wagon is making itself 
felt. 

Business men are now taking cog- 
nizance of this and they are rapidly 
falling in line with the progressiveness 
of the age. In every large city all 
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sorts of merchandise is being hauled 
by the motor truck. Weather has no 
effect upon them and business is ex- 
pedited. This does not mean the ex- 
tinction of the horse, for there is room 
for both. Where the volume of busi- 
ness is increasing rapidly the firm that 
can deliver larger quantities in quick 
time is certain to find its orders in- 
creasing faster than the firm that is 
satisfied to plod along in the old way. 
Correlated with the motor car of the 
future will be the aeroplane. Some 
people are inclined to think that the 
perfection of the aeroplane will cause 
a decrease in the popularity of the 
motor car, but time will prove this 
erroneous. Within a few months I 
have advertised an aeroplane and of 
the many answers received requesting 
information about it the majority came 
from owners of motor cars. Inter- 
viewing them brought out the fact that 
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they would like to own flying machines 
and at the same time continue opera‘- 
ing their motor cars. Weather con- 
ditions may have some effect on the 
use of the planes when they could not 
affect the motor car, and therefore the 
owner of both would have somethin 
to use regardless of whatever turned 
up. Natural timidity will prevent the 
aeroplane ever becoming as popular as 
the motor car, and for that reason there 
will be room for both. Prices for both 
will reach a figure that will put. them 
where the man of ordinary means wil! 
be able to own them, but that does not 
mean there will be any tumbling of 
prices, for the makers must put the 
best materials into their creations and 
pay for skilled work, so that will pre 
vent bargain-counter prices. It is a 
future with a glorious outlook that 
means much for the welfare of the 
country. 


Je 


THE MOTOR-CYCLE 


By LE ROY COOK, 


Secretary of Federation of American M.tor- Cyclists 


OTOR-CYCLING, as a sport, 
has taken a strong hold in this 
country,and is becoming more 

and more popular with the younger ele- 
ment, especially of the motoring public. 
For real, genuine enthusiasm the mo- 
tor-cyclist can give the automobilist 
cards and spades and then beat him. 
There are other ways the little two- 
wheelers can trim the automobiles, too; 
but perhaps the less said about it the 
better, for no driver cares to be re- 
minded of the many times he has been 
overhauled and passed on the road by 
some of the “little brothers of the rich.” 
This recalls the story told of one 
wealthy A. C. A. member. He couldn’t 
understand why a $250 motor-cycle 
could cover ground faster than his 
$5000 car, and after a most conclusive 
demonstration that it could, he sput- 
tered in indignation: “Confound those 





road-lice, anyway,” and more to the 
same effect. Even now the name brings 
a smile wherever it is mentioned. 

Motor-cycling as a business has 
grown more slowly than the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. There are at pres- 
ent twelve or fourteen large concerns, 
members of the Motor-cycle Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and their total out- 
put this year will be close to 40,000 ma- 
chines. Nearly one-quarter of this 
number will be made right here in New 
England by two manufacturers. The 
balance will come mostly from Chicago 
and the larger cities near there. 

Track racing is rapidly assuming 
great importance. Banked board tracks 
are being built all over the country, 
and promoters are planning a circuit 
that will bring racing into the limelight 
in the East in the summer and on the 
Pacific coast during the winter months. 
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In the near future the motor-cycle is 
bound to take its proper place as a util- 
ity vehicle. For the delivery of light 
packages the motor-cycle tri-car can- 
not be equaled for rapidity, economy 
and general satisfaction. It is so sim- 
ple that any boy can run it, and his 
wages need be only half what a chauf- 
feur can command. Maintenance costs 
are low, and one gallon of gasoline will 
drive the car fifty to sixty miles. At 
present the motor-cycle is used by the 
police departments of all the larger 
cities, by telephone and telegraph line- 
men, and quite extensively by R. F. D. 
letter carriers. In Boston and in 
Worcester, for instance, the traffic po- 
lice are mounted on motor-cycles made 
by a Brockton (Mass.) concern—the 
American Motor Company. They have 
been in use for several years, and in 
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their annual reports the police com- 
missioners have always praised the effi- 
ciency of the traffic squads and recom- 
mended the purchase of more motor- 
cycles for énlarging these departments. 
This is true also in the other cities 
where the motor-cycle has been given 
a trial. 

The objectionable features of the 
earlier motor-cycle have been done 
away with. Manufacturers have 
discarded the bicycle-with-a-motor-at- 
tached idea entirely, and the up-to-date 
motor-cycle is quiet, clean, comfort- 
able to ride and strongly built. It 
is heavy enough to be _ substantial 
(150 to 200 pounds), and is fitted 
with spring suspension, large tires, 
a clutch or two-speed gear, etc., 
very much as the automobile is 
equipped. 


GEORGE H. HILL, LIEUTENANT WORCESTER POLICE DEPARTMENT, AND HIS MOTOR CYCLE 











































































































THE BRAVE REWARD 


By F. J. LOURIET 


“It is not yours, O mother, to complain, 


Though no more the birth of me whom once you bore 
Seems still the brave reward that once it seemed of yore.’’ 


LL the little town of Welden 

knew that Mrs. Hooper had a 

son, although the younger gen- 
eration had never beheld him. For 
twenty years John Hooper ‘had fol- 
lowed the sea in remote parts of the 
globe and in all those years not even 
his mother had seen his face. Yet 
“my son” was a living presence in the 
Hooper household now that it was 
comprised in one person no less than 
he had been when it numbered eight 
members. He figured in all Mrs. 
Hooper’s simple business transactions, 
he had determined her attitude toward 
her married daughters and her sons- 
in-law, and his imagined tastes and de- 
sires had guided her along many a 
path where no stern figure of duty 
stood to point a clearer way. Five 
daughters had grown up around her 
and married; some had moved away, 
two had died; one still lived on in 
Welden with a home, a husband, and a 
little family of her own. There had 
been no mystery about any of these. 
Welden had known them to be its 
own and as its own;—a_ staunch, 
steady-going, country strain, born of 
the hills and the green woods and fields 
and never living far out of sight of 
them. 

But with John Hooper it had been 
different. He was a precocious child, 
as precocity went in Welden. When 
he was seven years old he was ap- 
pointed to “speak a piece” at the Bap- 
tist Sunday School Picnic and he 
startled his family and tickled the vil- 
lage sense of humor with a recitation 
on the “trials of an only son with a 
60 
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host of sisters and all old maids,” as 
the refrain ran. He was fond of read- 
ing and the village library supplied 
him with the long procession of heroes 
of The Young America and the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. He read one 
of the Rollo books and passed the 
rest of the series by without com- 
ment. A little later he found Herman 
Melville’s Omoo and Typee; Gulliver’s 
Travels, which had, innocently enough, 
fallen into the same classification ; and 
Thomes’s Gold Hunters and Life in the 
East Indies; and from all these books 
the airs of strange seas and foreign 
lands blew upon him and kindled a 
ready imagination. 

When he was sixteen he went on a 
visit to Boston. His uncle and his 
staid, self-contained cousins—Phillip- 
ses and his mother’s stock—interested 
him little. He used their gravely hos- 
pitable home at his convenience, but 
all day long he roamed the city’s busy 
waterfront ; he went through the Char- 
lestown navy yard; he slipped aboard 
many a dingy tramp steamer and 
splendid full-rigged ship and peered 
into more than one forbidden corner 
ere he was discovered and ordered off. 
Before ‘he left the city he had held 
converse with a few loitering Jack 
Tars and had even put certain momen- 
tous questions to a good-natured sec- 
ond officer and had been answered. 
So when his fortnight was up and he 
went back to Welden it was with 
his resolution made, his career chosen. 

It took a year and a half of unyield- 
ing obstinacy to bring his father and 
mother to his point of view. Argu- 

















ment proved useless on either side, but, 
where something must obviously be 
done, John pursued a_ triumphant 
course of passive resistance. He re- 
fused to go to school; he effectively 
shirked every labor that was imposed 
on him; he turned a deaf ear to all 
persuasions of local industries or emolu- 
ments; and he finally and completely 
exhausted the library’s stock of trav- 
els and adventure. His mother was the 
first to yield, her own sequestered 
spirit of romance answering to the 
boy’s desperate longing. ‘The issue 
once decided, she made ready his out- 
fit and packed his trunk with her own 
hands, and though the carefully folded 
garments were spotted with her tears, 
all the while she felt the little unaccus- 
tomed heart-stabs of quickened fancy 
and ambitions as vague and bright and 
groundless as his own. When they 
said bood-bye at the railway station 
John’s father was the first to turn 
away. It was the mother who slipped 
into the boy’s hand an extra twenty- 
five dollars, the fruit of quiet self-de- 
nial, and watched him board the train 
with all the hopes and prayers that 
could not, in these last moments, find 
utterance, shining in her eyes. 
Thus the voice of the deep had called 
John Hooper and he had obeyed it. 
In the middle bureau drawer in Mrs. 
Hooper’s room lay the packets of his 
letters, a goodly number in all these 
years, with their strange, foreign 
stamps and postmarks—Buenos Ayres, 
Yokohama, Manila, Bombay, Singa- 
pore, Batavia, Sydney, Papeete. The 
earlier ones were fat and bulky, many 
sheets covered with bold, plain, boyish 
script and full of the delighted vision 
of wondrous scenes. ‘The envelopes 
were worn and frayed with much 
handling. Perhaps the neighbors 
could estimate how many times those 
descriptive passages had been read 
aloud, but they had no clue to the 
number of silent perusals that had 
fixed their lines indelibly in Mrs. 
Hooper’s mind, so that there were days 
when the woman went about her aus- 
tere New England life in a glow of 
of tropic sunshine, breathing strange 
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perfumes and looking inward on 
bright, unfamiliar pictures. There 
was one envelope more strained and 
spotted than the rest. The letter with- 
in told of his first command, the cap- 
taincy of the little South Sea trading 
schooner that seemed to mean so much 
to John Hooper’s ambitions, and on 
the last page was the postscript that 
acknowledged the news of his father’s 
death. 

“T suppose you think I would be 
more use to you now if I had been a 
farmer instead of a sailor,” he wrote. 
“As it is, I am just on my feet to make 
sumething; at last I can help you a 
little now, when you need it, and after 
a few years of this I shall be where 
I can afford to think of a change, and 
coming home, and taking things a bit 
easier.” 

If help would sometimes have been 
welcome, the fact was never men- 
tioned in Mrs. Hooper’s letters and 
John sent no money then or in the 
six years that followed. Nor was there 
urgent need of any. Weddings, funer- 
als, and grandchildren coming into 
the world laid their tax at one time and 
another on the modest estate, but with 
the dwindling of the home family the 
every-day expenses had diminished in 
proportion, and with careful manage- 
ment and frugal living the rental of 
the two brick stores in town and the 
income from the few acres of farming 
land had sufficed for all purposes. 
More than for money Mrs. Hooper had 
wished for an occasional gift that 
should be representative of the strange 
lands in which her son was so much 
at home. It might be valueless in it- 
self so that it offered tangible evidence 
of countries and peoples undreamed of 
in Welden. Abby Hunter’s sister Rose, 
who lived in Florida, had sent her a 
beautiful collection of dried and 
pressed sea mosses. Mrs. Colton’s 
daughter, who had married a rich New 
York lawyer, had brought her mother 
from Europe a dress pattern of black 
silk of a weight and luster that had 
dazed the Welden dressmakers. Back 
to the years of her childhood Mrs. 
Hooper dimly remembered the legends 
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of an aunt in New Bedford whose hus- 
band -was a sea captain. From every 
voyage he had brought home some 


treasure—a real India shawl, a parrot,’ 


a wonderfully carved box of saridal- 
wood. Others than Mrs. Hooper 
noticed this omission. Sophia Peck 
said boldly to her one day, after listen- 
ing to a description of some South Sea 
curiosities : 

“It’s funny John never sends you 
any souvenirs of his travels. I should 
think there’d be lots of trinkets he 
could pick up, sailing around the way 
he does.” 

“John knows I never cared much for 
trinkets,” answered his mother with 
loyal falsehood. “Besides, I don’t sup- 
pose it’s very safe sending bundles all 
the way from where he is. "Tisn’t as 
if he was just across the Atlantic.” 

But the spoken words left a sting 
that was hard to be borne. A delicate 
pride had kept her, in the past, from 
suggesting any wish of her own. A 
‘stronger pride impelled her now to 
break this reticence. The hint was con- 
veyed timidly, but in terms of unmis- 
takable desire, and six months later the 
Pacific mail brought her a small box 
bearing the imprint of a firm of Lon- 
don and Sydney jewelers. It contained 
a handsome brooch of Australian opal 
set in Australian gold. Carping ton- 
gues were silenced and if, in her own 
heart, Mrs. Hooper would have per- 
ferred some more barbaric ornament, 
a specimen of primitive craftsmanship, 
the ungrateful thought was _ buried 
without speech. 

One day a rumor stole out from the 
local telegraph office and ran quickly 
through the village street, kindling 
speculation and discussion as it passed. 
When it reached the ears of Miss Peck 
she waited for no idle conjectures, but 
put on her hat and started for the rail- 
way station. It was an hour when no 
train was due and the place was al- 
most deserted. She looked in at the 
office door and saw Mike Flannagan, 
the operatcr, sitting on the station 
agent’s high stool and catching flies 
with a dexterity bred of long practice. 

“Mike, what’s this I hear?” she 


asked. “Is it true you’ve had a cable- 
gram for Mrs. Hooper?” 

“That’s right,” affirmed Mike cheer- 
fully. “All the way from Sydney, 
Australia. Cable to New York, tele- 
graph from New York to Welden. We 
don’t get many of them around here!” 

“No, I guess you don’t,” asserted 
Miss Peck. “What did it say?” 

Mike pushed his straw hat a little 
further back on his head and eyed her 
quizzically. 

“See here, Miss Peck,” he said at 
length. “You ask Mrs. Hooper that 
question. She'll tell you quick enough. 
Then I won’t get meself into trouble 
for telling what I’ve no business to.” 

“Seems to me you're terribly afraid, 
all at once,” observed Miss Peck, with 
scepticism. 

Mike smiled at her ingratiatingly. 
“I’m not afraid you'd do anything to 
make me harm,” he said. “But there’s 
others in this town wouldn’t mind step- 
ping: into my job and I’m pretty well 
suited with it meself. So I’m on the 
safe side if I mind the rules. See?— 
It’s no bad news!” he called after her 
as Miss Peck withdrew from the door. 

The station agent looked over from 
the operator’s chair by the window 
where he sat fanning himself. “What’s 
struck you?” he asked. 

Mike swung around to face him. 
“Don’t you suppose she’d like to be 
the first to tell that news herself?” he 
demanded. “I wouldn’t take that 
pleasure away from the old lady for a 
farm.” 

Straight to her friend’s house went 
Sophia Peck and, without stopping to 
knock, opened the door and walked in. 
It must have been three hours since the 
message had been delivered but Mrs. 
Hooper sat by the window, a slip of 
yellow paper in her lap and wiping her 
glasses as if for its first perusal. There 
was no need for questions. At the 
sight of Miss Peck she laid down her 
glasses and lifted the paper with a little 
flutter. 

“My John is coming home!” 
said. 

That was all the data Welden had 
for its gossip during the following 
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month. It was all that Mrs. Hooper 
herself knew. The cable message had 
stated only that he should sail from 
Sydney the next day and was coming 
straight home. Welden puzzled over 
the news and guessed blindly at the 
lacking details. Mrs. Hooper was 
neither surprised nor, outwardly, im- 
patient. She had always expected that 
her son would come home some day 
to her, she had waited long and now 
he was coming she could wait the few 
remaining days in calmness. 

Mike Flannagan dropped in to see 
her one evening, his pockets stuffed 
with steamship and railway timetables. 
He showed her that John must have 
taken the Vancouver steamer, figured 
the earliest possible moment that he 


-could arrive, pointed out the various 


possibilities of delay and gave her a 
local folder on which he had checked 
the train most likely, in his estimation, 
to bring the wanderer home. 

“You don’t remember my John, do 
you?” asked Mrs. Hooper, as he was 
leaving. “No, of course you don’t!” she 
added, laughingly. “You was only a 
baby then. I remember going in to see 
your mother the day after he went 
away. It seemed as if she had a house- 
ful of babies and you was the youngest 
of them all. I’ve never seen John since 
and here you are, telegraph operator.” 
She laid a hand kindly on his shoulder. 
“You’ve been a good boy to your 
mother, Mike,” she said. “And now my 
boy is coming home to be a comfort 
to me in my old age.” 

A week before the earliest date noted 
on her folder Mrs. Hooper began 
watching from her trellised doorway as 
the daily Accommodation from Mon- 
treal drew in to the station. Across 
two empty fields she could see the 
smoke of the locomotive rising from 
the hollow where the station lay and 
her eyes would travel from this to the 
corner where John must leave Depot 
Street and turn into the quiet, shady 
road that passed her door. So she stood 
on the seventh day, gazing intently 
down the street, when a man sprang 
over the low paling directly opposite 
and crossed the road. He was a tall, 


well-built figure of a man, full bearded 
and of a ruddy complexion. She 
looked at him for a moment, half 
startled, as he approached her—then 
with a little cry she ran down the 
steps. 

“My boy!” 

“Mother!” said John Hooper, and 
folded her in his arms. 

“You remembered the old path!” 
she said wonderingly as they mounted 
the steps, his arm still around her. 

“Of course I remembered the old 
path!” he cried. “I remember every- 
thing. There never used to be any 
fence there. Did you suppose I’d for- 
gotten how all the old things looked ?” 

In the shelter of the porch he placed 
both hands on her shoulders and held 
her away from him. He looked at the 
slight frame with its drooping shoul- 
ders, the worn hair streaked with gray, 
the flushed cheeks and the fine wrin- 
kles on the delicate skin, the eyes so 
moist and bright and his own blurred. 
Memory rose up and smote him. He 
pulled her to him and hid her face 
against his shoulders and kissed the 
gray hair tenderly. 

“Never mind, Mother. Home at 
last!” he said with a choking in his 
throat. 

Inside the house he sat down op- 
posite her, his hands on her knees. 

“What do you suppose it was that 
did the business?” he asked her. “What 
was it that made me as homesick as a 
goat, so I threw up my berth without a 
day’s notice and went out and bought a 
ticket for the first steamer home? 
Guess, now!” 

“Why, John, I haven’t the faintest 
idea!” said his mother blankly. 

He laughed. “Well, you’re the guilty 
party. And this is just what did it. 
See here!” 

He took some papers from his pocket 
and sorted out a letter. She recognized 
her own handwriting. He spread it 
open before her and she saw it was 
the last one she had written, under date 
of May fourteenth. “Here,” he said, 
“read this!” 

She read her own words: “The 
Spring is beautiful now with new grass 
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and apple, peach, cherry and pear 
trees in full bloom. The air is loaded 
with fragrance. I am growing some 
lettuce under glass and from the South 
we are getting our first supply of 


strawberries and asparagus. Dande- 
lions are plenty in the meadows.” 
She looked up.in dismay. “But, 


John!” she cried, “that was in May. 
Strawberries and asparagus are all 
gone by long ago. 

John’s face fell. “By Jove, that’s so. 
Dandelion greens, too, I suppose? And 
l’ve been thinking all the way home 
how good they were going to taste.” 

“I never imagined you’d think of 
dandelion greens,” said Mrs. Hooper, 
“after all the wonderful things you've 
had to eat—pineapples and breadfruit 
and cocoanuts off the trees—” 

“Cocoanuts!” roared John. “Mother 
if you ever name cocoanuts to me 
there’s going to be trouble! I never 
want to hear, see, or smell cocoanuts 
again as long as I live. You don’t 
understand that, do you?” he added, 
seeing the look of perplexity on her 
face. “Well, I don’t know myself what 
it is about the stuff we get there. It’s 
not like fruit and nuts at home. For 
one thing, it’s all the same the year 
round, year after year, and you get 
horribly sick of it, but you have to 
keep on eating it because you can’t 
get anything else.” 

“Do you have green corn down 
there?” she asked, almost timidly. 

“What! Is green corn ripe? O, I 
say! I’m glad I missed the straw- 
berries! What else is there? Tell me, 
Mother. I’ve clean forgotten my farm- 
ing, that’s a fact!” 

He took a boyish delight in every 
item of the possible menus unfolded to 
him and his mother’s spirits rose as she 
saw opportunities multiply for giving 
him pleasure. 

His boxes came from the station, 
great, yellow camphor-wood chests, and 
were taken up to his chamber. He 
threw open the blinds and let in the 
flood of warm, afternoon sunshine. The 
room was spotlessly clean and bright, 
the old-fashioned feather bed standing 
high under its snowy counterpane and 











ruffled pillow shams. The bowl and 
pitcher of blue and white ware were 
the same he had used as a boy. The 
wall paper was modern, but the old 
steel engraving of Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware and the lithograph of 
Napoleon at St. Helena still hung in 
their respective places. At the head 
of the bed stood a small table on which 
were a night lamp and a Bible. 

While Mrs. Hooper busied herself in 
the kitchen, John wandered through the 
house, finding now and then, among 
much that was old and familiar, the 
modern touch that told of renewal and 


repair. He sauntered out into the 
piazza and around the house to 
the garden. There were rows of 


larkspur and sweet peas and beds 
of petunias and mignonette, with a 
background of string beans and toma- 
toes and lettuce, no longer under glass. 
He looked in at the kitchen door and 
was driven away by his mother, who 
threatened him with floury fingers, in 
a glow of happy excitement. He found 
the last number of the Weekly Courier 
and sat on the side steps reading it 
while the sun declined in the west as 
the big maple at the rearward corner 
of the house sent a lengthening shadow 
athwart him. 

When his mother came to call him 
to supper he seemed already to have 
lost something of his first brusqueness 
and to be more in accord with the 
pleasant quietness of the place. To 
the restless sea-farer the impressions 
of peaceful home life culminated fit- 
tingly in the table set between two long 
windows, with the low, western sun 
shining full on its white napery and 
china, and the delicate fragrance of 
home-made bread and fresh butter and 
cream hovering over it. At one end 
of the table stood a large, old-fashioned 
chair with rounded back and arms and 
cushioned seat. Mrs. Hooper paused, 
her hand resting on its back. 

“This is your place now, John,” she 
said. 

It was the first allusion to his father. 
She had tried to speak naturally but her 
chin quivered. John was at her side 
and suddenly her composure broke and 

















the tears streamed down her face. “It 
has been lonesome,” she said, and 
clung to his shoulder and wept for a 
moment. Then she lifted her head and 
wiped her eyes. “I mustn’t spoil your 
supper,” she said, struggling to smile 
at him, “now I’ve got you back. I 
cooked a little extra because I thought 
you’d be hungry after your journey.” 

They sat down and the gladness came 
back to her eyes under John’s praises 
of her supper. There were cold veal 
loaf and currant jelly and hot creamed 
potatoes and green peas and ripe 
sliced tomatoes and delicious bread 
and butter and sugar cookies and a 
custard pie. 

“Wait a minute, John,” said his 
mother as he stretched out a hand to- 
wards the pie. “There’s something else 
perhaps you’d better see first.” 

She disappeared into the kitchen and 
presently returned bearing a plate 
whereon rose a feathery mountain of 
hot, flaky, white shortcake, all stained 
and ripping with the rosy juice of 
crushed raspberries and topped by a 
snowy mound of whipped cream. She 
set it down before him. 

“That’s the nearest I could come to 
strawberry shortcake,” she said, apolo- 
getically. 

John drew a deep breath. “Mother, 
I’ve been the biggest kind of a fool all 
these years,” he said. 

They were still at the table when 
Ella walked in, John’s sister, who had 
married George Bascom. She was a 
slender woman of about thirty-five, in 
whom her mother’s delicate vigor was 
considerably attenuated. There were 
peevish lines around the thin nostrils 
and the corners of the mouth showed 
a tendency to droop. 

“T suppose you’re brother John,” she 
said, advancing to him with evident 
nervous embarrassment. 

He kissed her with hearty assurance. 
Mrs. Hooper drew a chair up to the 
table and insisted on giving her a piece 
of shortcake. 

“T’ve just finished my supper,” Ella 
protested. “I left George putting the 
children to bed and I’ve got to hurry 
back and wash the dishes. I’d given 
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up expecting we ever should see you 
again,” she added to John. 

They asked and answered questions, 
talking in the desultory manner of 
people who have nothing in common, 
but are bound to keep up an appearance 
of mental interest. 

John pushed his chair away from the 
table, tilted it back at a comfortable 
angle, and drew a pipe and tobacco 
pouch from his pocket. The two 
women watched him, aghast, as he 
filled the pipe, stowed away the pouch, 
and drew forth a box of matches. 

His mother gave a little gasp. “You 
don’t mean that you’ve taken to smok- 
ing, John!” she cried. 

He looked up in the act of striking 
a match and held it suspended in blank 
amazement. “Taken to smoking!” he 
repeated. Then he threw his head 
back and laughed immoderately. 
“That’s right!” he said. “Father never 
did smoke, did he? I’ve forgotten. 
Why, yes, Mother dear, I took to smok- 
ing just about twenty years ago and 
I’ve smoked like a chimney ever since. 
Father never knew what he missed!” 
He lighted his pipe and turned to his 
sister, puffing gently. As he caught the 
expression on her face he paused. “Hey! 
Don’t George smoke, either?” he asked. 

“IT wouldn’t go so far as to say 
George never smokes,” answered Mrs. 
Bascom stiffly. “He may buy a cigar 
occasionally when he’s out with other 
men. He certainly never smokes in the 
house in my presence.” 

“Oh-h!” said John. He took another 
puff in sheer abstraction. As the thin 
cloud drifted across the table his 
mother coughed mildly, behind her 
hand. He leaned forward and laid the 
pipe down upon his plate. “All off!” 
he said, trying to speak cheerfully, but 
he was heard to sigh as he settled back 
in his chair. 

There was a minute of awkward 
silence, then Mrs. Hooper rose. “I 
must clear away the things,” she said. 
“John, don’t you and Ella want to sit 
out on the porch? It’s just the pleas- 
antest time of day now.” 

“No,” said Ella, “I must run home, 
I’d stay and help you with the work, 
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Mother, only I promised little Georgie 
I’d be back and hear him say his prayers 
before he got to sleep. You must come 
over, John, and see your nephew and 
neices as soon as Mother’s looked at 
you long enough. You'll find George 
down at the store all the time week 


days. I hope you won't find life in 
Welden too dull for you.” 

John picked up his pipe and went 
out to the garden, where he paced back 
and forth and smoked while his mother 
washed the dishes. It was, indeed, a 
pleasant hour. The sun was down but 
streaks of crimson still lingered in the 
west and overhead the clouds were 
tinged with faint, rosy pink. The high 
horizon was embroidered with foliage 
of elms and maples and their tall shapes 
loomed in the twilight at once strange 
and familiar, like those of some oft- 
repeated dream. Instead of the salt 
pungency of the sea in his nostrils 
there came from the garden a cool, 
earthy smell, mingled with the faint 
fragrance of sweet peas and mignon- 
ette. It was New England; it was 
home; peaceful, pleasant, shut-in. 

His mother called to him from the 
porch. Inside, the shades were drawn, 
the big lamp lighted. 

“Now tell me about your voyage,” 
she begged. “I want to hear all the 
‘sailor yarns’ about where you’ve been 
and what you’ve seen.” 

He began with some of the common- 
places of the South Sea trader’s life, 
but her quest for adventure was not to 
be denied. He told of copra and pearl 
shell and low coral atolls and rugged, 
volcanic mountains; and then he told 
of the hurricane in the Paumotus where 
his vessel had so narrowly escaped be- 
ing driven upon the reef, of his trouble 
with the socialist sailor who shipped 
from New Zealand and mutinied be- 
cause he had to work with a Chinaman, 
and of the exciting rescue of a mission- 
ary who was attacked by the cannibal 
natives in New Guinea. Some things, 
of course, he kept back, but in the main 
his narrative was free and open and 
always it was unconsciously eloquent 
of hot sun and tingling brine and 
rushing trade winds, 


It was late when they went upstairs 
and John’s light was soon out. A 
minute later his mother stole softly into 
the room and tucked him in with a 
kiss and her blessing as she used to 
do when he was a boy. Yes, it was 
home! 

For a few weeks John was a celebrity 
in Welden. The old residents who re- 
membered him as a boy dropped in 
casually to hear his adventures; the 
younger generation of men scraped ac- 
quaintance with him wherever oppor- 
tunity offered. The older women were 
inclined to look askance at him, after 
a few stories had gone abroad, and the 
young ones, who saw little of him, 
meditated the more on the varied and 
piquant rumors that filtered down to 
them. Two great, fluted, white shells 
appeared as ornaments flanking the 
Hooper front door steps. On sunny 


_days Mrs. Bascom’s wide piazza was 


carpeted with a finely woven mat of 
something that looked like palm-leaf, 
with a zigzag design in black and a 
fringe of bright red and yellow wool. 
Callers at the house saw the. genuine 
tortoise shell he had given his mother, 
—not a piece of shell but the entire 
armor of the animal. ‘They saw, too, 
the long strips of queer, papery cloth 
made from the bark of a tree and col- 
ored in bold squares arid circles, and 
triangles, which the savages of the 
South Seas wore for dresses. So- 
phia Peck was granted a private view 
of John’s dress suit, a rarity in Wel- 
den, and could describe it in detail. 
Mrs. Donovan, the washerwoman, 
spread the report of his pongee silk 
underwear, and more than one staid 
matron and curious damsel found an 
excuse to pass the Hooper homestead 
on washing day and thereby catch a 
glimpse of the outlandish night-gar- 
ments, which he called pyjamas, as they 
fluttered on the line. On the second 
day of his arrival, John had created a 
sensation by strolling through the vil- 
lage attired in a white drill suit, most 
suitable to the hot August day, but 
unusual and thereby improper in the 
eyes of the villagers. When his 
mother, urged to the point by Ella, re- 
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monstrated with him on the score of 
making people stare, he replied with a 
erin, “Let ’em stare, Mother. I’m not 
bashful. It'll do ’em good to have 
something new to talk about,” and he 
continued to wear white during the hot 
weather. 

The first Sunday brought about a 
inore serious difference. Mrs. Hooper 
asked John to accompany her to church 
and he flatly refused. This time she 
did not accept defeat so easily. Argu- 
ments of duty and conscience were so 
obviously unavailing that.she soon fell 
back on pleading for the mere looks of 
the thing and her own feelings. 

“T’ll go if you let me wear a white 
suit,” said John teasingly. 

“IT want you to go looking so I can 
be proud to be seen with you,” re- 
torted his mother. “I don’t want folks 
to think I’m taking the miller to church. 
When Susie Colton and her husband 
visited here they went to church with 
Mrs. Colton and he wore a Prince 
Albert coat and a stovepipe hat and 
kid gloves.” 

“My, what a howling swell!” said 
John. “But I haven’t a frock coat to 
my name, so that let’s me out.” 

“Haven't you got a tall hat?” asked 
Mrs. Hooper, wistfully. 

“Nary a bell topper,” said John. 

“Of course,” she hastened to add, 
“it’s not to show off clothes that I want 
you to go. Your blue suit looks nice 
enough. It’s because I want you with 
me and I shall feel terrible if you make 
me go alone.” 

John yielded finally, with bad grace. 
He fidgetted in the pew during the long 
sermon and at the close of the service 
refused to go up and speak to the min- 
ister and hurried his mother home with- 
out stopping for chat with anyone. 

“Never again, Mother. Never again!” 
he said firmly. “I’d do a good deal for 
you, but that’s asking too much.” 

“T’ll never ask it again,” said Mrs. 
Hooper, almost in tears. 

Welden was not tolerant in the mat- 
ter of church going. Respectable 
people went to church; those who did 
not go ranged from “queer” to down- 
right disreputable characters, and Mrs. 
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Hooper knew well that John’s attitude 
would place him before the community 
in an unfavorable light. 

But in this as in other matters, out- 
side the house or within, John estab- 
lished his own habits with small .re- 
gard for precedent or the “speech o’ 
people.” After a few nights he dis- 
carded the voluptuous feather bed pro- 
vided for him and insisted on sleeping 
upon the hard mattress. This seemed 
to Mrs. Hooper no worse than a per- 
verted taste, but when he fell into the 
way of going to his room for an hour 
or two every afternoon and lying on 
top of the bed she was moved to re- 
proach. 

“I’m afraid you’ve forgotten your 
early bringing up,” she said sorrow- 
fully. 

“I’ve been a long time away from 
home,” John admitted. “Other lands, 
other manners, you know.” 

So the ruffled pillow shams followed 
the feather bed and every day after 
dinner Mrs. Hooper climbed the stairs 
to turn back the white counterpane and 
spread a steamer rug of John’s over her 
patch-work quilt. “Ship shape and 
comfy,” as John expressed it. Here he 
would lie and smoke his pipe, for he 
respected his mother’s wishes suffici- 
ently to refrain from smoking in the 
rooms below. But strong navy cut is 
not to be confined by the closing of a 
door and the insidious aroma perco- 
lated out through cracks and keyholes 
and stole downstairs, where it lingered 
in the hallway and clung to the cur- 
tains. Mrs. Hooper caught a whiff of 
it now and then to her alarm, and then 
it seemed to disappear, for she no longer 
noticed it. One day John came across 
some choice specimens of coral in one 
of his boxes and called to his mother 
to come and see them. She sat for an 
hour looking and listening to new tales 
of tropic seas and marine wonders be- 
fore she realized that he had been smok- 
ing all the time. 

The very next afternoon Sophia Peck 
came in. Her visits were rarer now 
than of old and she was no sooner in- 
side the house than her nose went into 
the air, sniffing vigorously. 
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“Well, I must say that don’t seem 
natural in this house,” she remarked. 

“What, can you smell it down here?” 
cried Mrs. Hooper. 

Sophia looked at her steadily. “Do 
you mean to tell me that you can’t 
smell it?” she demanded. 

Mrs. Hooper’s eyes dropped like 
those of a guilty child. “No—I can’t,” 
she faltered. “I—I guess I must be 
pretty well used to it. I don’t mind 
it a bit any more. But he never smokes 
in the house, except in his own room.” 

“T never thought you’d allow smok- 
ing in any room in your house, Lydia. 
But I guess John’s been used to a 
pretty free life,“ commented Sophia. 

Mrs. Hooper straightened up. “He’s 
been master of an ocean vessel for a 
good many years,” she said, “and I 
don’t expect he’s been in the habit of 
being dictated to much by women folks. 
Sea captains have the responsibility of 
too many lives on their hands for that. 
And I can tell you,” she went on 
- warmly, “it seems pretty good to me 
to have a man around the house once 
more to take a little responsibility. 
He’s finished haying down in the Strat- 
ton lot and I didn’t have to give it a 
thought, and he got three tons more 
than I did last year. And he looks after 
all the rents and repairs.” 

“Yes,” assented Sophia drily. “I 
heard he told the Appleby’s he’d raise 
on their rent if they didn’t pay up 
quicker.” 

“So he did!” cried Mrs. Hooper. 
“And to-day they’re paid up in full, for 
the first time in months! They’d 
worried me almost to death, dragging 
behind so all the time.” 

Two months sped by and the cool, 
October days drew on. ‘The village 
street flamed with the warm reds and 
yellows of its maples, but the air 
breathed of frost. 

“Mother, how do we keep this house 
warm in winter-time?” asked John one 
morning, coming down to breakfast 
with a blue nose and chattering teeth. 

Mrs. Hooper looked at him in con- 
cern. “You poor boy! And it hasn’t 
begun to be cold weather yet! Why, 
we never have heated the chambers. 


I'd like to have a furnace put in but I 
don’t know as I can afford it just now. 
We can set up a stove in your rooii, 
or get one of those kerosene heaters.” 

The oil heater was installed but Jol 
took no more siestas in his room a1 
spent more and more of his time, bot 
afternoon and evening, away fro: 
home! Mrs. Hooper asked no ques- 
tions, but she was troubled in mind, 
fearing not so much for anything he 
might be doing as for unfriendly criti- 
cism thereon. The voice of the outside 
world, once communicated by Sophi 
Peck, seldom reached her ears now and 
it was not until Ella Bascom suddenly 
burst into complaint and reproaches 
that her worst fears were confirmed. 

“Do you know where he spends his 
time, Mother?” demanded Ella passion- 
ately. “Down at the hotel, playing 
cards and spinning yarns and drinking 
with drummers and all the riff-raff of 
the town! It’s a shame! George says 
there isn’t a day passes that someone 
doesn’t say something to him about it, 
till he’s so mortified he don’t want to 
look anybody in the face! And the 
stories he tells! Do you know what 
he’s got, that he’s showed to men there 
at the hotel? Fishhooks made of hu- 
man bones! Bones of men that have 
been killed and eaten—and he bought 
the fishhooks from the very cannibals 
that did it! Did you know he had 
such things?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Hooper with 
a shudder. “He’s shown them to me. 
Other things, too.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you think, now he’s 
got back to civilization, he’d be glad 
to forget about them? But he seems 
to take delight in parading his associa- 
tion with savages before the whole 
town, as if it was something to be 
proud of.” 

“Ella, I’m surprised at you!” said 
Mrs. Hooper sternly. “You talk like 
an ignorant child. John hasn’t associ- 
ated with savages any more than a mis- 
sionary associates with them, or any 
more than George associates with Tim 
Muldoon because Tim trades at his 
store. And you ought to know that 
there isn’t a man in Welden that has 
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seen one-tenth part of the world that 
John has or that knows one-tenth as 
much. It would look better in you to 
stand up for your brother a little, in- 
stead of running him down as if he was 
a stranger.” 

“He’s worse than a stranger,” re- 


torted Ella. “He does things a stranger 


wouldn’t dare to. Down at the store 
the other day he was helping George 
unload some barrels of phosphate and 
one dropped on his toes and he swore 
at George dreadfully. George said he 
never even heard of such language as 
he used. And, anyway, Mother, what 
right has he to loaf around like this, 
living on you? Why don’t he settle 
down to some work, if he’s going to 
stay here?” 

“That,” said Mrs. Hooper, “is John’s 
business—and mine. ‘There’s no call 


for you or George Bascom or anybody. 


else in Welden to worry themselves on 
that account. John Hooper never cost 
his father or me a cent from the day 
he was eighteen years old and he never 
so much as set foot in his father’s hause 
from that day till last August. You 
and all the rest of the girls lived at 
home till you was a good deal past 
eighteen; you had money regularly 
from your father as long as he lived, 
and you’ve had more than a little from 
the estate since. George is doing well 
now, I understand, and if John wants 
to stay here awhile and do nothing ex- 
cept take some of the burdens off my 
shoulders, that’s his privilege.” 
Bravely as she had defended the 
breach, Mrs. Hooper was, nevertheless, 
driven to take counsel with John him- 
self. “I hate to think that you’re giv- 
ing ’em that much excuse to talk about 
you,” she concluded. “They’re so ig- 
norant, and they don’t understand.” 
John swore under his _ breath. 
“They’re such a pack of tattle-tales!” 
he said. “George Bascom’s store is 
worse than a woman’s sewing circle. 
Talk about the hotel! Once in a while 
there’s a man with some sense down 
there, but that crowd at the store is 
a regular gang of tabby cats and sis- 
sies and George is the worst one of 
the lot. Not one of them was ever 


fifty miles from Welden in his life and 
they have about as much idea of the 
world as an intelligent clam.” 

“You haven’t got much saved up, 
have you?” asked Mrs. Hooper irrele- 
vantly.” 

He laughed ruefully. “No!—the 
more fool I! But Jack ashore is a 
foolish chap, and the captain’s not 
much better. That sounds like poetry, 
but it’s fact.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” she pursued, 
“that if you wanted to go into some 
kind of business here I could borrow 
two or three thousand dollars from 
Mr. Wellman at the bank. The Apple- 
bys said they thought of giving up 
the store. You understand trading and 
perhaps you’d be happier if you had 
something to take up your time.” 

“How would you borrow the 
money?” he asked. “On what secur- 
ity?” 

“Il’d have to give a mortgage on 
the brick stores, I suppose. They’re 
mine, to do as I please with,” she added 
with a touch of defiance. 

John fell to brooding. “I'll have to 
think about that,” he said. “I'll have 
to think it over, Mother.” 

Then he came over to his mother, 
and, kneeling clumsily on the floor, put 
his head in her lap and his arms around 
her. 

“Well, my son?” she asked. 

“T’ve got to go back, Mother,” he 
said. “I’ve been fighting it, and fighting 
it, but it’s no use. This town would 
drive me mad.° But that isn’t it. The 
cold weather freezes me to my marrow 
and I hate it. But that’s not it, either. I 
took a long walk to-day, up to the top of 
Stearns’ hill, and looked around. Why, 
I’d give two fingers off my hand, right 
now, for a sight of open ocean, with a 
sail overhead, and a coral reef with 
the surf rolling in, and the salt in the 
air, and a blue lagoon with a trader’s 
shanty on the beach, and some bare- 
legged natives, and cocoanut trees 
growing—yes, by Jove! Mother, co- 
coanuts! and I’d eat ’em and be grate- 
ful, too!” He rose and began pacing 
the room. “Of course I know I 
couldn’t hang around here forever do- 
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ing nothing. Ella was right enough 
about that. I’d soon go to the dogs. 
3ut what is there for me to do? Shut 
myself up in a brick store and sell rib- 
bon by the yard to Minnie Freeman? 
or listen to such an insufferable pack 
of duffers as George Bascom has 
around his place?—Oh, no!” He halted 
before her. “Why, Mother, I’m not 
forty years old yet. I’m a seaman by 
profession and I’ve been captain for 
six years. I’d look pretty settling 
down to tend store in a Vermont vil- 
lage, wouldn’t I? I never figured this 
thing out when I left Sydney. I just 
took a notion I wanted to see the old 
place and you once more and I started 
off without giving it two thoughts.” 
He resumed his walk. “But if you re- 
member how I wanted to go to sea 
when I was sixteen years old, take that 
and multiply it by the older I am and 
the more | know and you'll have some 
faint notion of how much I want to 
go now.” 

Mrs. Hooper sat in her chair very 
straight and still, her hands again 
clasped in her lap, when he spoke no 
more. 

“You're of age, John,” she said. 

He came quickly up to her and 
caught her hands in his. 

“You helped me to go before,” he 
said. “You’ve got to say I may go 
this time.” 

She rose with a hurried movement. 
“T couldn’t keep you then,” she said, 
“and I can’t keep you now,” and with- 
drawing her hands from his clasp she 
went out into the kitchen and shut the 
door. 

As they sat at the supper table, the 
meal nearly over, Mrs. Hooper sud- 
denly asked: 

“Can you 
again?” 

“T don’t know,” answered John. “No, 


get your old ship back 
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probably not. I wish I hadn’t been 
such a fool and had saved up my 
money. If I had five hundred pounds 
I’d buy a-schooner of my own and 
ask no odds of anybody. But I don't 
worry about that. I'll get a command, 
all right. They know me pretty well, 
down there.” 

A week later Mrs. Hooper stood on 
the porch bareheaded in the frosty, 
November sunshine, her hands clasped 
behind her, watching an express wagon 
loaded with two great camphorwood 
chests as it rattled away from before 
the house. John came running up the 
steps from the walk, where he had 
helped in the loading. 

“T’m off!” he cried, taking his mother 
in his arms. 

She drew back a little and brought 
her hands forward. There was a 
bulky envelope in one of them. “This 
is for you,” she said. 

“What?” John took it curiously and 
peered into it. It was full of green- 
backs, he caught sight of one hundred 
dollar denominations. “What is this, 
Mother?” 

“It’s the mortgage.” She choked a 
little but recovered and went on. “! 
want you to have it. I want you to 
buy a ship of your own and call her the 
Lydia Hooper. The sea is your life, 
I know. I have dreamed of it, some- 
times. Be a good man and write to 
me. That’s all I ask.” 

He held her tight and kissed her fore- 
head before he could speak. 

“She'll be a good ship, Mother,” he 
said. 

He stumbled down the steps and 
hurried off down the street. Mrs. 
Hooper turned and felt blindly for the 
door-knob. She entered the silent 
house and groped her way across the 
empty room to her chair by the win- 
dow—a frail, bent, gray, old woman. 
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~ “EF AD you suddenly dropped down 
in Vermont at the time this 
story begins you would not 
have believed that it was midwinter. 
The proverbial January thaw was so 
thorough that the ice which covered 
the streams for two months had broken 
up and “gone out” in a freshet. The 
snow was still deep in the dense woods, 
but only a few patches were to be seen 
on the open hillsides. 

The wife of the mayor of a small 
city among the Green Mountains had 
just filled a bowl with water from the 
tap. In it she saw a little round thing 
no larger than a small pea and of a 
pale pink color, with two little dark 
spots on it. She took it in the palm 
of her hand and looked at it closely. 
The warmth in her hand caused some- 
thing in this strange little ball to move. 
The two spots moved and then the 
whole inside of the little ball seemed 
to move. When replaced in the bowl 
of water, after an hour or so, the little 
ball had split open and now had a 
tail. The tail wiggled and pushed the 
ball around in the bottom of the bowl; 
then a shell-like covering dropped off 
and there was a little fish. 

Unlike larger fishes, it had a very 
big sac on its stomach which was al- 
most as large as the ball had been. 
The lady had never seen a newly born 
baby fish and did not know what to 
do with it. As it had come with the 
water, she put the bowl under the tap 
and letting the water drip into it, it was 
just what the baby fish needed. The 
room was warm but the fresh water 
from the tap keeps the little fellow 
cool and each drop carries with it into 
the bowl a bit of air. Fishes need air 


just as much as boys and girls do. 
The lady tried to feed the little thing, 
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but it did not touch the crumbs of bread 
which she gave it. Most of the time 
it lay very quiet, but when disturbed 
it wiggled its tail and tried to swim. 
It could only circle around in the bot- 
tom of the bowl and even with much 
more space it could not do much better 
because the big sac is a clumsy load 
for it to carry. 

Now have you guessed that the little 
ball was a fish egg and the two little 
dark spots in the egg were the eyes of 
a baby fish? The little fish had been 
curled around the yolk in the egg and 
when the shell broke open it uncurled. 
First the tail stuck out of the crack 
in the shell, for you must know that 
it is the usual thing for fishes to come 
into the world tail first, otherwise they 
do not live. Our baby fish could not 
back away from the shell because its 
little fins were still inside of it. So 
it just wiggled its tail until the crack 
in the shell grew larger and then the 
shell fell off. 

The sac on its stomach is the yolk 
of the egg and is called the umbilical 
sac. Have you ever seen the yolk of 
a hen’s egg? Well, eggs of fishes 
also have yolks, which become the 
food sacs of the fishes when they 
hatch. With some kinds of fishes this 
yolk or bread sac contains enough 
food to last from three to six weeks, 
and our baby fish is one of this kind, 
for it is a trout. 

But we are getting ahead of our 
story. Where did the egg come from? 
Have you heard of fish stories? Well, 
this is a true fish story. 

Away back on the hills is a fine trout 
stream made up of a number of little 
brooks which have their start still 
farther up in the hills. In the fall of 
the year when the leaves of the trees 
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take on such brilliant hues the trout in 
the brooks also have bright colors. 
The male trout are the brighter, but 
both males and females have more 
vivid colors at this time than at any 
other. It is at this season that the 
trout gather, like children, in schools. 
Those in the lakes and ponds move to 
places where the water is not deep or 
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wild at this season but it is best not 
to let them see you nor feel any jar 
on the banks. Now look sharply into 
the water. At first you see only the 
water and the bottom of the pool. 
Then something moves quickly as a 
fish darts at one of its mates; another 
fish almost leaps out of the water and 
you feel just a bit of a sprinkle of cool 
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PICKING OVER EGGS IN THE HATCHERY 


towards the mouth of a stream, while 
those in streams gather in pools and 
move up against the current of water. 

Let us follow a school of trout which 
has just met at the mouth of a brook. 
Get down on your hands and knees 
and creep softly to the bank just 
where the water tumbles over a log 
into the pond. The fish are not very 


water on your nose; then the two fishes 
become quiet. Now that your eyes 
have become used to the light in the 
water, beside the two frisky trout you 
see ten or twenty more. All of them 
are heading toward the place where 
the water gurgles over the log. 
Each fish slowly moves its fins back 
and forth just enough to hold itself 




















STAGES OF EGG AND FRY 


from drifting away with the current 
of water, and now and again one trout 
darts after another like children at 
play. 

But the trout are not playing. A 
Mr. Trout has sidled. up to a Miss 
Trout and he wants the other fellows 
to keep away from his chosen mate. 
Sometimes the lady trout has many 
admirers and in such cases the one 
who can fight away the others claims 
her as his bride, so Mr. Trout has to 
fight more or less during all the trip 
up stream. 

The journeys of the trout usually 
occur at night, when they move up 
stream a little way until they find a 
nice, sheltered pool. Then follows a 
period of lazy but happy days spent in 
this or other pools still farther up the 
stream. 

They do not feel very hungry but 
still have appetite enough to snap at 
insects which may be so unfortunate 
as to drop on the water above them. 
It is pleasant also to eat an angle 
worm which may have fallen into the 
water from a crumbling bank. Now 
and then a trout is deceived and strikes 
at a make-believe fly which some angler 
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has dangled over the pool. The make- 
believe fly is fastened to a hook, and 
although he feels the prick of the hook 
in his jaw it does not pain him much; 
but he sees he is caught and struggles 
to escape. His mates scurry in all 
directions ; some hide under the banks, 
some rush up to the next pool, and 
others rush down stream. The fish on 
the hook rushes about in the deserted 
pool until he succeeds in winding the 
snell around a root. The excited an- 
gler pulls just a little too hard. The 
line breaks, leaving a short piece at- 
tached to the root but the trout is free. 
Quickly he rushes under the bank and 
hides his head with its torn jaw. We 
may imagine he is thinking how fool- 
ish he was and that he will not again 
be deceived by an artificial fly. But 
who knows whether he will not be the 
first one in the pool again to get caught 
on a hook? 

The angler on the bank has been do- 
ing some thinking about the good fight 
this trout made, and he can tell you 
about another trout which once got on 
his hook but which slipped back into 
the water when he was taking him 
off. However, his eye was torn out 
and remained on the hook. The an- 
gler had been told that the eyes of 
fishes make good bait; so he just left 
this eye on the hook and cast it into 
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the pool. Soon he had another bite 
and when he landed a small trout he 
found it was the very fish which had 
lost its eye. We shall have to excuse 
the trout for being so greedy as to bite 
its own lost eye on the ground that he 
was a little fellow and did not know 
any better. I tell you about it in order 
to assure you that fishes apparently 
suffer little or no pain when hooked. 

Now where did we leave our trout? 
Oh, yes, he was hiding under the bank. 
Well, he does not mind the torn jaw 
much and soon looks about for his 
friends. One by one the school as- 
sembles again and Mr. Trout finds his 
mate. 

The water in the little brook is grow- 
ing cooler every day and finally, when 
the stream swells with the rain until 
its banks are full, the whole school of 
trout moves up stream. A heavy rain, 
raising the water in the stream, is al- 
ways a signal for the fish to move on. 
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The two in which we are interested 
are an odd-looking pair. Mrs. Trout 
is now five years old and weighs a 
pound. She was born in this brook 
and did not grow very fast until two 
years of age. Then she found her- 
self in a pond which had been made 
by a fisherman. 

There were deep places in the pond 
much like the pools in the brook, and 
there were shallow places where pond 
lilies and water plants grew. Here, 
too, the water was warmer in the sum- 
mer time and many insects laid their 
eggs in it or on the plants and these 
kept hatching out. The warmer the 
water the faster the insects hatched 
out. Among these were caddis worms, 
which turn into flies and rise to the 
top of the water and fly away—if they 
can—before a fish catches them. You 
will find some more about them 
farther on. All these insects and their 
eggs or larvae make food for the fishes. 

So Mrs. Trout had more room and 
more food and as a result she had 
grown into a fine, large trout when five 
years old. 

Mr. Trout is only a little over two 
years old and weighs only a quarter of 
a pound. It is really funny to see how 
fierce he can be when other trout come 























near his mate. Some of them are big 
fellows, but he drives them all away. 
le has lived the most of his life in the 
brook, where he must exercise a good 
deal in order to get a living. As a re- 
sult he is more active than the lazy 
big fellows who loafed around in the 
still, deep waters of the pond. 

When Mr. Trout is not fighting 
away Other fish he busies himself in 
making love to his mate. Tle does 
this by circling about over and under 
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out in the gravel by Mr. and Mrs. 
Trout is their nest. In nest building 
the trout family prefer a hard and 
gravelly bottom, where they brush off 
all moss or other water plants, and 
any loose sticks and stones. Some- 
times they cannot find such a good 
place, and may have to dig a deep hol- 
low through thick weeds until they 
reach gravel, making a nest six or 
eight inches deep, surrounded by beau- 
tiful green water plants. In _ lakes, 
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her. Sometimes he bites her gently 
about her throat as if trying to caress 
her just as a child does to his motlier. 

They both like to rub their sides on 
the gravelly bottom, and, with an oc- 
casional flirt of the tail, they make the 
pebbles and gravel fly until the spot 
over which they rest becomes a hollow, 
and quite clean and bright compared 
with its surroundings. Perhaps it is not 
known that many kinds of fishes have 
nests. This clean, bright spot hollowed 





where the bottom is mostly fine sand, 
they have been known to make nests 
a foot deep by rubbing away the sand, 
the pebbles settling to the bottom. 
At first Mr. and Mrs. Trout work 
on their nest only at night, but later 
on they become more absorbed and re- 
main on the nest during the day as 
well. Usually as they lay side by side 
their heads are looking in opposite 
directions—perhaps the more easily to 
watch the approach of enemies. At 
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this time almost every living thing 
is an enemy ready to eat the eggs that 
Mrs. Trout is about to lay. 

One evening, when rubbing over the 
gravelly nest, Mrs. Trout lays a lot 
of amber colored eggs called spawn. 

Then Mr. Trout swims over the nest, 
and expels a liquid called milt, which 
comes like a flash, and instantly 
spreads over the nest, giving a milky 
hue to the water, and then rapidly 
vanishes as it follows the current down 
stream. 

All the eggs which are touched by 
the milt are made complete. Although 
there is more than enough milt to reach 
them all, much of it is carried away by 
the current, so that many eggs are left 
untouched. 

This process in nature is called fer- 
tilization, and the fertilization of fish 
eggs may be compared to that of 
flowers. 

The egg is to the fish what the seed 
is to the plant. The seed of the plant 
is not complete until it has been 
united with the pollen. Bees and other 
insects when in search of honey shake 
off the pollen and carry it from one 
flower to another, thus bringing it into 
contact with the seed. The milt of the 
fish corresponds to the pollen of the 
flowers and it is carried to the eggs by 
the water instead of by insects. 

Mrs. Trout does not lay all the eggs 
at one time and it is several days before 
the last egg has been deposited and 
she is ready to leave the nest. 

From the moment that Mrs. Trout 
makes her first deposit of eggs until 
this task has been completed there is 
great excitementamong the inhabitants 
of the pool. There are not only a lot 
of idle fish hoping for an opportunity 
to seize any eggs which do not adhere 
* to the nest and which may be carried 
away by the current, but there are also 
some which are very jealous of Mr. 
Trout and want to take his place by 
the side of Mrs. Trout. Thus Mr. 
Trout must not only furnish milt for 
each lot of eggs as soon as laid, but 
he must keep up the fight begun with 
his courtship. 

Most of the eggs adhere to the grav- 
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elly ridge on the lower side of the nest 
and there become imbedded. Had n 
some of them floated away we mig! 
count about one thousand, but allowin:- 
for what are eaten—and even Mr. ani 
Mrs. Trout occasionally eat eggs whic! 
float away from the nest—perhaps five 
hundred are fertilized. It is more than 
likely that less than two hundred are 
destined to hatch into little fish and 
that the rest of them will soon die or be 
devoured. 

Now follows the strange part of the 
story, for Mr. and Mrs. Trout having 
performed their duties as they knov 
them, leave the nest and no longer 
feel any interest in the eggs or in their 
children which may hatch from them. 
Sut that is the way of most cold- 
blooded fishes,—not to think any more 
of their own children than of other 
fishes’; indeed, if a baby fish should 
cross the path of Mr. and Mrs 
Trout they would not stop to in 
quire its parentage before making a 
meal of it if they happened to be hun- 
gry. So these cold-blooded parents 
gradually work their way, tail first, 
down stream, very likely robbing the 
nests of other trout as they go, until 
they find a congenial place to stay for 
the winter. Here we lose sight of 
them, for they became separated and, 
just like all the other trout, with no 
individual interest for us. 

Other trout which ascended the 
stream in the same school or in other 
schools pair off, make nests, and de- 
posit eggs on them just as did our Mr. 
and Mrs. Trout. This mating and lay- 
ing of eggs lasts for nearly two months. 
Before the season is over three other 
pairs of trout have cleared up the nest 
on which Mr. and Mrs. Trout left eggs. 
Each pair eat some of the eggs which 
become exposed while they are rub- 
bing over the nest.. Thus you see that 
it is very difficult to keep track of a, 
family of trout, for we now have what 
remains of the eggs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Trout and of three other pairs of trout 
all on one nest. Let us see what be- 
came of them. 

All of the older trout leave that part 
of the stream and settle down in deeper 




















pools in the main stream or in the 
pond from which the school started. 
The water flowing over the eggs grows 
colder and colder until the stream is 
covered with ice and snow. The cold 
water does not injure the eggs; it only 
puts off the time when they will hatch 
and the colder the water the longer it 
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the nest of eggs is not without its 
enemies, for there are young trout 
born a year ago which must have some 
food. One of them can eat several 
eggs a day. Then there is a peculiar 
little fish called blob, chucklehead, 
darter, miller’s thumb, star gazer, and 
a dozen other names indicative of his 


A CROWDED CORNER 


takes for the little fishes to develop and 
break through the eggs. In fact there 
are some advantages in the cold water, 
for fishes and other water animals 
which are fond of fish eggs are not so 
hungry or active during the winter 
when the streams are icy cold. Yet 


appearance or habits. This little fish 
of many names hides under the stones 
with his head out or lies on the gravel. 
Being of thé same color as the bottom 
of the stream, he is not easily discov- 
ered and when anything good to eat 
floats toward him he opens his mouth 
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and draws it in, or if necessary darts 
after it. As a result many little trout 
disappear in its capacious maw, and 
if it happens to have a home near a 
nest of eggs it does not wait for them 
to turn into little fishes, but greedily 
devours them. 

Then again there are many kinds of 
minnows in some trout streams; two 
kinds live in the stream where our nest 
is, and as they consider trout eggs a 
great delicacy, they eat as many as 
they can find. 

Last, but not least, the caddis worms 
are abundant in nearly all trout 
streams. Izaak Walton says, “Several 
countries have several kinds of cad- 
dises that indeed differ as much as dogs 
do; that is to say, as much as a very 
cur and a greyhound do.” 

Caddis worms build curious little 
houses, shaped like a hollow cylinder, 
out of sticks, straw, pieces of bark, or 
sometimes of small pebbles, fitted to- 
gether as neatly as a mosaic. In these 
they live and hide themselves in times 
of danger. The boys call them stick- 
baits because they are used for bait 
and their homes often resemble small 
decaying sticks. When in search of 
food the worm extends its head and 
with front feelers drags the house along 
the bottom of the stream. You have 
read how they turn into flies and how 
Mrs. Trout enjoyed catching the flies 
as they rose to the top of the water. 
Mrs. Trout also enjoys the worms and it 
is fine play for her silently to dart up 
behind a caddis worm crawling along 
on the bottom, with a quick turn seize 
the head and shoulders in her mouth 
and shake it so violently that the little 
stone house falls off, and the worm 
slides a delicate morsel down Mrs. 
Trout’s throat. 

But now the caddises have their re- 
venge upon Mrs. Trout, for they like 
nothing better than trout eggs and 
baby fish with umbilical sacs, like the 
one which came to the wife of the 
mayor, and many a fine meal they make 
off them. 

All these and many more forms of 
aquatic life are fond of fish eggs, so 
you will wonder that any eggs were 


left in the nest when the freshet came 
with the January thaw. 

Notwithstanding all these enemie 
some eggs survive and during all thi 
time little fishes are developing insid: 
of them until two little eye spots shoy 
through each amber colored shell, first 
very faintly and later on more plainly 

Then the outline of the little fishes 
curled up in the shells can also be seen, 
at first of a whitish color and later oi 
a distinct brown shade. 

It was at this stage that the January 
thaw caused the snow on the hills to 
melt and the water to pour into the 
little stream until it became a raging 
torrent and the nest of eggs was 
washed out. Some of -them are 
smothered under the sand and debris 
but others find resting places. As one 
little egg goes whirling along in the 
foaming torrent it is sucked into a 
whirlpool; it spins round and round 
and then all is dark but it rides rapidly 
along in the water and darkness, the 
passageway growing narrower and 
narrower, until with a final rush it 
comes again to daylight and falls 
through the tap into the tender hands 
of those whose table it is to grace, as 
you learned in the beginning of the 
story. 

It might have lived here for several 
weeks or until the absorption of the 
umbilical sac, but it happens that not 
far from the city-is a fish hatchery 
where a paternal government makes a 
business of hatching and taking care 
of little fishes. 

The mayor’s wife, full of curiosity 
over her discovery, calls in the fish 
man and he takes the little fellow to 
the hatchery. In the hatchery are 
many rows of troughs through which 
a gentle current of cold water is con- 
stantly flowing. Some of them con- 
tain thousands of eggs just like those 
laid by Mrs. Trout and little fish are 
hatching from them every minute. 

There are some troughs in which 
the eggs have all hatched, leaving a 
mass of fry from a few hours to a few 
days old, and all have big umbilical 
sacs or bread baskets where their 
stomachs ought to be. 

















Into one of these troughs the fish 
culturist puts the little waif from the 
city. What a wriggling mass of fish 
it is to which this little stranger is 
introduced. Not until the trough is 
darkened by a cover do they become 
quiet. 

Every day the fish man looks over 
each trough to see how the eggs and 
fish are getting along. The minute a 
cover is removed the fry begin to 
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In his daily rounds the fish man 
cleans the screens at the lower ends of 
the troughs placed there to prevent 
the escape of the fry. Otherwise they 
will become clogged with egg shells 
and dead fish. : 

Of course, there are some dead ones 
each day, for what else can be expected 
from 40,000 baby fish crowded into one 
trough 12 or 14 feet long and as many 
inches wide? There are many oddly 
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wriggle—first one, then those next to 
him, and so the motion spreads until 
the entire mass is moving. Each one 
spins around on his portly abdomen, 
at the same time struggling to stem 
the current. Thus there is a tendency 
of the entire mass to move towards 
the head of the trough where the fall- 
ing water assists the whirling move- 
ment, and this the fish man describes as 
rhythm of motion. 





shaped little fishes which do not live 
after the bread basket is all gone, so 
the fish man picks these out—fishes 
with three heads or two heads and 
one body, Siamese twins, and hump- 
backs. Of these and other deformities ° 
too numerous to mention, the fish man 
always finds from ten to one hundred 
in every trough of fish. 

After a month or six weeks the um- 
bilical sacs have been so nearly emp- 
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tied that you cannot see what has be- 
come of them, and all the time the fish 
have been growing stronger and larger. 
You might not notice the growth be- 
cause of the disappearance of the bread 
sacs, which are so prominent when the 
fish first pop out of the eggs. 

The troughs become overcrowded, 
and this is a favorable season of the 
year to plant some of the fry where 
they can seek natural food when they 
become hungry, and hungry they surely 
will be soon after the bread sacs have 
been absorbed. So one-half of the fry 
are taken from each trough, measured 
out just as you might measure a small 
dipper of berries, and placed in large 
cans of water. The fish man has first 
counted out one dipperful of fish, in 
order that he may know just how many 


he is distributing. ‘Then, too, it is de-. 


sirable for him to measure them, for 
he must be careful not to overcrowd 
the cans, or the fish will be made sick 
or will smother. The cans are loaded 
on to wagons and hauled to little spring 
brooks, where the fish are carefully dis- 
tributed, with the expectation that as 
they grow larger they will work their 
way down into larger streams. 

You will perhaps wonder how the 
fish man can count a dipperful of wrig- 
gling fry. He first fills the dipper with 
the little fish until they crowd it full 
to the brim and there is very little 
room for any water. Then he empties 
them into a pan of water. All this-is 





done so quickly that the little fellows 
do not suffer any injury from being 
crowded. While the fish are scattered 
in the pan of water, they are dipped 
out, a few at a time, by means of a 
small, flat net, and then counted as 
they are dipped. Having counted one 
dipperful, he uses it as a standard for 
measuring the others. There are other 
ways of getting at the number of small 
fish, but this is a quick and fairly ac- 
curate one. 

At the end of another week the fif- 
teen thousand fry.in the trough with 
our orphan show signs of hunger by 
snapping at any particle floating on 
the water. Instead of wriggling about 
in the bottom of the trough, they are 
now full-fledged little fishes, swim- 
ming at various depths from the bot- 
tom to the top. 

Now is the critical time with the 
fry, for they must be fed several times 
each day. The food usually consists 
of liver, ground very fine and then 
strained, only the liquid part being 
suitable for the baby fish. This is scat- 
tered in the water, and most of the lit- 
tle fish learn to take it eagerly, but 
there are always some weaklings which 
do not eat and must be removed. At 
the end of ten days the fish have grown 
so rapidly that they are again thinned 
out, a part of them being placed in out- 
of-door troughs. 


(To be continued) 
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THE LABORING MAN OF To-DAY 


AS COMPARED WITH FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Comparison of Wages and Cost of Living in the past Fifty Years 


By RICHARD OLNEY, 2d 


COMPARISON of the condi- 
A tion of the laboring masses in 
1900 with that of fifty or sixty 
years ago redounds to the benefit of the 
working people of the present genera- 
tion. The working hours of the wage- 
earner are much shorter, his wages 
higher, his opportunities greater than 
those of his ancestors of fifty years ago. 
He is better able to provide his chil- 
dren with an education and certain ad- 
vantages of life, which things were al- 
most impossible a few years before the 
Civil War and for many years afer. 
Whether the advent of organized labor 
or natural causes have played the more 
important part in the betterment of la- 
bor conditions is the question. There is 
no doubt that labor unions have proven 
an important factor in shortening labor 
hours and in raising wages. While the 
average wage-earner apparently enjoys 
the same comforts and advantages 
which he had in 1900, how much longer 
can he thrive under the existing condi- 
tion of affairs, wheré the cost of living 
is proportionally higher than the in- 
crease of wages since I9g00, and how 
much of his earnings can be laid by for 
a rainy day, as prices for real necessi- 
ties of life were never higher, and they 
have been soaring every day? 
Investigations among the woolen and 
cotton mills from 1850 to 1860 show 
that seventy-five hours constituted an 
average week’s work, and the average 
pay for the operator per week was six 
to seven dollars. The spinners in the 


woolen and cotton mills were paid 
about $25 per month, and pay day came 
once in three months. In 1856, and for 
some years after, the whistle blew at 





5 o'clock; breakfast was had from 6:45 
to 7:30 A.M.; dinner from 12 M. to 
12:45 P.M., and at 7:45 the day’s work 
was over. On Saturday the mills closed 
at 5:30 P.M. In the summer season the 
hours of employment were from 6 A.M. 
to 12 o’clock, and from 12:45 to 6:30 
P.M., and on Saturdays the machines 
stopped at 5 o’clock. 

In 1866 a spinner in the woolen mills 
received forty dollars per month and a 
weaver twenty. In the late seventies 
the factory employes were summoned 
to work before 6 o’clock and twelve 
hours constituted a day’s work. In 
1858 seventy-five cenis a day was the 
average pay for a farm hand. Strange 
as it may seem, statistics show that 
while wages were extremely low, and 
the hours of labor long, before and 
some time after the Civil War, the 
actual cost of a few of the real necessi- 
ties of life was considerably more than 
it is to-day. While prices on all com- 
modities were excessively high during 
and just after the Civil War, yet prior 
to 1860 flour was sold at $18 per bar- 
rel, tea at $1.20 per pound, hardwood 
$9.50 a cord, Franklin coal $16 a ton, 
Lehigh coal at $12 and $13, and kero- 
sene oil at 50 cents per gallon In 
those days corporations conducted their 
own stores, where the emloyes were 
expected to purchase their goods. To- 
day the corporation store exists in some 
localities. 

The question naturally arises: How 
could the laboring classes of forty or 
fifty years ago so husband their re- 
sources as to make both ends meet and 
keep out of debt? 

The child-labor law was not then in 
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existence; consequently, the children 
worked in common with their parents. 
The employer of labor acted as a sav- 
ings bank for the family, and quite a 
handsome sum would be forthcoming 
to the employes on pay day. 

In the days before and after the Civil 
War the butcher had no difficulty in 
getting rid of the low qualities of meat, 
while to-day he finds the laboring man 
purchasing many of his best cuts. 
Forty or fifty years ago those of very 
moderate circumstances were not pay- 
ing $18 per barrel for flour, but were 
using a much cheaper cereal—rye meal 
—for bread. 

Tables taken from Massachusetts re- 
ports showing the fluctuation in wages 
in various important branches of trade, 
and retail prices for commodities be- 
tween 1860 and 1897, indicate a higher 
wage rate in 1897 than in 1881, while 
a general decline appears beween 1872 
and 1897. 

In order to ascertain whether wages 
have really increased or declined, the 
prices of commodities and the purchas- 
ing power of money must be taken into 
account. From the report of “Statis- 
tics of Labor,” a Massachusetts docu- 
ment published in 1897, it is noted that 
all articles under the head of “Grocer- 
ies” show lower prices in 1897 than in 
1881 with the single exception of 
“green Rio coffee,” which shows an 
increase. Under the heading, “Pro- 
visions,” lower prices in general are 
also shown, the exceptions being cer- 
tain grades of beef, veal cutlets and 
mutton chops. 

Lower quotations appear for fuel in 
1897 than in 1881 or 1872, and the 
same statement applies to dry goods. 
Men’s bootwear was also less in 1897 
than in 1881 or 1872. Under the head 
of “Rents,” the rates are considerably 
lower in 1897 than in 1872, and slightly 
higher in 1897 than in 1881. The board 
rates for men and women were lower 


in 1897 than in 1872, and for men 
slightly lower than in 1881. For 
women, however, the rates were 


slightly higher in 1897 than in 188r. 
It is plain, from what has been said 
as to the decline in prices, that for most 


commodities larger quantities were ol 
tainable for a dollar in 1897 than i 
1881 or 1872. Some of the percentage 
of increase are very large, whether th 
figures for 1881 or 1872 be taken for 
base; e. g., the quantity of flour pur- 
chased for one dollar shows an increase 
of 50 per cent. in 1897 as against that of 
1881, and an even greater increase as 
against that of 1872. The increase in 
the quantity of granulated sugar pu 
chaseable for one dollar in 1897 as 
compared with 1881 was 96%, and as 
compared with 1872, 114% per cent 
The quantities of many articles of pro 
visions, coal and dry goods thus pur 
chaseable also show large percentages 
of increase. ' 

Upon the basis adopted by the con 
gressional committee, which in 1892 
presented an elaborate report on wages 
and prices, the results indicate a de 
crease in the price of groceries of 30 
per.cent. in 1897 as compared with 
1881. Provisions show a decrease of 
18.53 per cent. in 1897 as compared 
with both 1872 and 1881. 

The improvement in the condition of 
the laboring man up to 1900 can be 
easily and briefly explained. The chief 
causes of the advanced cost of living 
since then are doubtless more difficult 
to fathom and determine. Shorter hours 
of labor for the laboring people, gained 
through legislation, concessions of cap- 
ital and energy on the part of the labor 
unions, a more enlightened and intelli- 
gent workman, the large number of 
American workingmen who own their 
homes or other real estate—all bear 
witness to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the laboring man over that of 
twenty years ago. Increased prosperity 
in the business interests of the United 
States, steady employment of labor, a 
general and healthy demand for our 
goods abroad, the growth and upbuild- 
ing of the great West, the gradual en- 
lightenment and broadening through 
education of the laboring people, new 
and important discoveries of minerals 
(principally gold and copper), have all 
been determining factors in bringing 
to the laboring masses an improvement 
in their condition within the last quar- 
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ter-century. Laws working detriment 
to labor, or at least not advantageous 
io its interests, have been gradually re- 
placed with legislation which tends 
more to ameliorate its condition with- 
out causing estrangement between -it 
and capital. 

Several causes have determined the 
high cost of living to-day, and among 
them is| the enormous increase in the 
production of gold, and the natural re- 
sult has been a great advance in prices. 
The advance in prices has not been 
confined to any one section of the civil- 
ized world, but it is world-wide in its 
operations. The London Economist says : 

“A bitter cry from far-away Buda- 
Pesth! In no civilized country does 
the laborer and the skilled workman 
pay so much for the necessities of life 
as in Hungary. Everywhere the 
masses of the people are insisting on 
being better housed, clothed and fed.” 

Still another cause of the present 
high prices may be dud)fo the practical 
exhaustion of the free public lands of 
the West; i. e., the tillage is declining 
in proportion to the number of people 
to be fed, which would inevitably pro- 
duce an upward tendency in the price 
of agricultural produce. ‘Throughout 
the East, particularly New England, 
the rapid growth of cities has been due 
largely to a general exodus from the 
farms, leaving a disproportionately 
small part of the population on the 
farms to produce the food of the na- 
tion.¥ The constant demand of the city 
population has tended greatly to ad- 
vance the prices of the articles of com- 
mon consumption. The price of milk 
has steadily advanced for years, as 
the city demand has increased, while 
the enormous consumption of eggs at 
the soda fountain has.been a large fac- 
tor in the advanced price of eggs. The 
middleman is blamed for high prices 
for the necessities of life, and it is 
found that “butter sold at retail in Bos- 
ton at 40 cents costs but 22 cents in 
Vermont, and that a ready-made suit 
which commands a retail price of $15 
costs but $7.37, of which the cloth, pre- 
sumably from New England mills, 
costs only $2.60. The total cost of pro- 
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ducing a woman’s skirt is $4.85, yet it 
sells at retail for $10. For dress goods 
selling at retail at 70 cents per yard, 
only 39 cents is received by the manu- 
facturer.”&“In the decade from 1896 to 
1907 a tetidency towards extravagance 
by rich and poor alike stimulated busi- 
ness and elevated prices. Hitherto the 
habit of the people had been along the 
line of careful saving, but to-day the 
enjoyment of comforts, even of lux- 
uries, is part of the every-day life of the 
so-called working classes, while more 
and more money is going into educa- 
tion, better attire, into good homes.” 

Doubtless, one of the causes of the 
higher cost of living expenses over that 
of ten years ago comes fronitthe short- 
ening of the hours of labor, with the 
same standard of wages maintained or 
increased. This can well be illustrated 
in the government of a town or city. If 
a town or city which has been employ- 
ing day laborers at a fixed wage for ten 
hours a day so amends its by-laws that 
eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, the natural consequence will be 
that it costs a little more to run a town 
or city, and the extra burden is borne 
and felt by the taxpayer, who is taxed 
a little more on his personal property 
and real estate. The same holds true 
in the mills and factories. 

Compared with ten or even five years 
ago, famine prices now prevail, and the 
deplorable condition of affairs is going 
to hit especially hard the day laborer, 
unskilled mechanic, the clerk in the 
bank or store, the salaried man, and the 
girls and women in department stores. 
Wages have not increased within the 
past ten years commensurate with the 
great increase in prices of food and 
clothing. It really seems a preposter- 
ous statement to make, but a careful 
analysis of statistics shows that it is no 
exaggeration to say that it takes almost 
85 cents to-day to pay for what 50 cents 
would buy ten years ago; e. g., iet us 
compare the prices of a few important 
commodities of to-day with those of 
fifty years ago. 

Ten years ago you could go into a 
country store and buy a barrel of flour 
for $5.80; now the same brand costs 
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$7.25; beans that now cost 15 cents a 
quart brought 7 cents in 1899; corn- 
meal to-day costs the same as ten years 
ago (this is some consolation) ; kero- 
sene oil is about 4o per cent. higher to- 
day than in 1899; roast beef in 1899 
cost the consumer 142-3 cents, as 
against 28 cents to-day; the best rump 
ten years ago was worth 25 cents—to- 
day it is worth 35 cents; corned beef, 
the “poor man’s meat,” has almost 


doubled, from 9 to 16 cents; veal fore-- 


quarters worth 13 cents now bring 22 
cents; fresh pork has jumped from 10 
to 16 cents; smoked hams from 13 to 
20 cents ; sausages from II to 15 cents; 
lard from 8 to 16 cents. The brand of 
butter that sold for 26 cents now brings 
close to 40 cents; milk was 5 and 6 
cents then, now 7, 8, 9 and Io cents. 
Coal is up, wood is up; gas as fuel and 
light holds its own. 

In the clothing line, shirting ten 
years ago at 8 cents was thought dear; 
now you call it a good trade at 15 cents 
a yard. Brown sheeting was 8 cents, 
now it is at least three times that, or 25 
cents a yard; bleached sheeting was 9 
cents, now it is 36 cents; ticking was II 
cents, now it is 16 cents. 

Shoes are from 25 to 50 cents a pair 
higher, or if, for trade reasons, the price 
holds the same, the quality has deterior- 
ated,and thesame might besaid of cloth- 
ing. Whileitis quite possibleto buy suits 
of clothing from $10 to $20 ready-made, 
the material must be largely of cotton 
or “shoddy.” On account of the high 
tariff on wool it would be almost im- 
possible to produce an all-wool, ready- 
made suit for less than $25 or $30. Un- 
der the Wilson bill, with free wool, it 
was quite possible to buy a tailor-made 
suit for $30; the same goods to-day 
made up costs about $50. 

One very important commodity—oil 
—is really cheap to-day, even at 13 
cents per gallon, compared with thirty 
or forty years ago, when it sold for 40 
or 50 cents a gallon at retail. Yet 
within ten or fifteen years this same 
commodity sold as low as 6 or 8 cents 
a gallon. 

Henry Cabot Lodge thinks that high 
prices are not made by the tariff, and 


the world’s prices have been advancing 
for the past fifteen years. He further 
states that “in manufactured articles 
some are cheaper here than abroad, be- 
cause inventive skill and domestic com- 
petition have brought them down. 
Other articles made here cost more 
than elsewhere, because the labor costs 
more, and just there is the whole tariff 
question.” 

Other writers on the economic ques- 
tion think differently. Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck, in “Twenty Years of 
the Republic,” in writing of the after- 
effects of the McKinley bill, which be- 
came a law October 1, 1890, states that: 
“Everywhere the pinch of higher prices 
was quickly felt, while no increase in 
wages was perceptible.” 

lt is fair to state that wages were 
generally increased throughout the 
country after the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill, but not in proportion to 
the increased cost of living. 

While wages fell off generally and 
perceptibly during the second adminis- 
tration of Grover Cleveland, from 1893 
to 1897, the purchasing power of the 
dollar became much enhanced, and 
most of us can remember how really 
cheap the real necessities of life 
amounted to during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration. The hard times and panic 
of 1893 will ever be remembered by 
those who lived in that period. Busi- 
ness was generally stagnant in all 
trades and professions; mill machinery 
was silent for months; failures and sus- 
pensions followed one another; and 
when confidence was finally restored, 
business was conducted along more 
careful and conservative lines than ever 
before. The American people were re- 
markably blessed in having for their 
President during that panicky period a 
man of the honesty, ability and cour- 
age of Grover Cleveland. It was he 
who, on account of an almost depleted 
treasury, inherited from the previous 
administration, was compelled to issue 
bonds to maintain the credit of the na- 
tion. Early in 1894 the government 
gold fund had sunk to $70,000,000, 
against which there was outstanding 
nearly $500,000,000 of paper money, all 
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of it, according to the Cleveland policy, 
redeemable upon demand in gold. This 
step — the issue of bonds — had been 
contemplated by President Harrison at 
the close of his administration, for the 
drain upon the gold reserve had begun 
even then; but the necessity had been 
postponed by Secretary Charles Foster, 
who got a temporary loan of gold— 
about $8,000,000o—from a group of New 
York bankers. Undoubtedly the slow 
progress of the Wilson bill prolonged 
the feeling of uncertainty in the busi- 
ness world and depressed all forms of 
industry. The Wilson bill became a law 
August 28, 1894, without the signature 
of the President. Mr. Cleveland, in a 
letter made public afterwards, thought 
the Wilson act better in some of its 
provisions than the existing tariff law. 

The Wilson bill, as enacted, was far 
from a free trade bill, as some orators 
falsely preach, effecting an average re- 
duction of duty less by I1 per cent. 
than that of the McKinley tariff. Mr. 
Cleveland’s idea of a tariff measure was 
to give American manufacturers free 
raw materials, enabling them to pro- 
duce as cheaply as the foreigner, and 
hence enhance the market for Ameri- 
can-made goods, and that tariff charges 
should be reduced upon the necessities 
of life. A measure embodying these 
ideas, the Wilson bill, passed the 
House, but when it emerged from the 
Senate it had been so amended and 
modified that its original character was 
almost completely destroyed. Coal, 
iron ore, lumber and sugar were re- 
moved from the free list altogether, 
leaving wool and copper the only raw 
materials to be let in untaxed. While 
in the House of Representatives of 
1893-94 there was a Democratic ma- 
jority, the Senate was more evenly di- 
vided, having only a slight Democratic 
majority. Mr. Cleveland was probbaly 
not the most popular man with the 
United States Senate during his presi- 
dency. He had enemies in his own 
party, and because four or five of the 
Democratic senators allied themselves 
with their colleagues they were en- 
abled to so cripple the Wilson bill as to 
make it practically. unrecognizable as a 
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tariff reform measure. ‘The practical 
defeat of this measure was undoubtedly 
one of the keenest disappointments in 
Mr. ‘Cleveland’s political tenure of 
office. 

The heaviest deficit under President 
Cleveland’s administration ($69,000,- 
000 in 1893-1894) occurred while the 
McKinley act was still in force, show- 
ing plainly enough that the Wilson act 
was in nowise responsible for the loss 
of the revenue from 1893 to 1895. 
Soon after President McKinley was in- 
augurated he called Congress together 
to restore the “high. protective tariff,” 
in spite of the fact that the treasury 
showed an actual surplus of nearly 
$9,000,000. However, the question was 
not one of revenue. The old protected 
industries were crying for the favors 
which they had formerly enjoyed. The 
Dingley bill became a law July 24, and 
on the whole it resembled the McKin- 
ley act of 1890, though the average 
rate of duty on imports was slightly 
increased. The trusts and highly-pro- 
tected industries were, of course, de- 
lighted. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill, supposedly 
a step towards revision of the tariff 
downwards, was enacted into a law in 
the midsummer of 1909, and the trusts 
and highly-protected industries are still 
hugging themselves with glee. The 
Payne-Aldrich act, as far as it may op- 
erate to lower the prices of manufac- 
tured goods and the real necessities of 
life, promises to be a farce and a sub- 
terfuge. While the bill provides a mod- 
erate reduction on various articles of 
daily consumption, it seems as if the 
protected interests had been looked 
after very faithfully and carefully at 
Washington, and that material reduc- 
tion in certain articles, while making 
good reading and having a tendency to 
fool the public, still keeps those articles 
safely protected from foreign competi- 
tion. The writer has dwelt at some 
length on the tariff question, because 
he firmly believes that herein lies one 
of the main causes of the high cost of 
living, and that a high, protective tariff 
does not mean the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 
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Weare surrounded with a tariff wall 
so high and impregnable that we are 
apt to come to industrial war with 
other nations. Germany is already dis- 
criminating against our meat products, 
while England, which has been pros- 
perous under “free trade” for years, is 
agitating the tariff question through 
the Unionist party. It would not be at 
all surprising to see England adopt a 
moderate tariff within the next few 
years. 

When wool was admitted free of 
duty under the Wilson act, it was pre- 
dicted that the sheep industry would 
be ruined in the United States. The 
sheep industry in England has enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted prosperity for 
years under free trade. American man- 
ufacturers, besides using all the wool 
of this country, are obliged to import 
as much more. 

Sugar is a product of Louisiana, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 
England does not produce sugar, yet 
this important article of consumption 
is sold as low, if not lower, there than 
here. Let us take the case of tin. The 
high tariff excludes this necessary arti- 
cle from Wales, and the domestic man- 
ufacturer gets the exclusive benefit. 

A comparison of the cities of De- 
troit and Windsor (just over the bor- 
der from Detroit) furnishes an exam- 
ple of the difference in cost of living. 
In Windsor the best butter is 28 cents 
a pound; eggs 34 cents a dozen; beef 
30 per cent. less; pork and bacon 7 
cents lower; vegetables are cheaper, 
also poultry. As a whole, it costs 25 
per cent. less to live in Windsor than it 
does across the river in Detroit. The 
tariff on each article, if brought into 
the United States, just about accounts 
for the difference in price. 

The original principle of protective 
tariff in this country meant the pro- 
tection of our resources and energies 
against foreign competition. 

The whole system of the Payne-Ald- 
rich bill is one by which not the coun- 
try at large is profited, but certain 
beneficiaries. 

The writer has found from experi- 
ence that in some localities in New 


England the employes in mills and fac- 
tories are better housed and clothed 
and better paid than in other localities. 
In the smaller towns, as a rule, rents 
and commodities are lower, and wages, 
if anything, a trifle higher, than in the 
cities. In the larger cities and towns, 
where,as a rule, the big woolen and cot- 
ton mills are hived, on account of a 
plentiful supply of help, labor is cheap, 
and the wages are apt to be lower 

There has been a remarkable influx 
of a mixed foreign population into the 
cities within the past ten years, princi- 
pally of Slavs, Poles, Hungarians, Rus- 
sians and Armenians. 

In its present condition this class of 
labor lowers the standard of living 
among the working people, as well as 
the standard living wage. 

During the panic of 1907-1908 wages 
suffered most notabiy. There was a 
wide curtailment in the production of 
manufacfured articles; mills and fac- 
tories ran on short time, and wages 
were reduced quite generally all over 
the United States. Now that prices 
have recovered, and in some cases of 
commodities have soared beyond the 
prices of the early months of 1907, have 
wages increased proportionately to meet 
the demand? 

A report issued by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor shows that among 1ooo 
men who had been compelled to ask aid 
the average yearly wage at full time 
varied from $525 to.$515, and these 
were strong, able-bodied men with 
tamilies, desirous of work, the percent- 
age of skilled and unskilled laborers 
being about half and half. 

A recent study of economic condi- 
tions in New York city under the Sage 
Foundations fixed $800 as the sum nec- 
essary for a decent standard of living 
for a family of five or six (the average 
size). 

“Another investigation, conducted by 
the Federal Bureau of Labor at Wash- 
ington, shows the average income of 
1415 workmen in the North Atlantic 
States to have been $834. Against this 
average yearly income is placed an ex- 
penditure of $778, leaving an apparent 
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balance of some $50 for the annual sur- 
plus; but as the Washington investi- 
gations include a large majority of 
skilled workmen, the conclusion has 
not the force or pertinence of the New 
York inquiry.” 

Undoubtedly, it costs more to live 
than it ever did, and, while the house- 
keeper and storekeeper will never 
agree as to how much it costs, they 
both probably are of the opinion that 
people are living in greater comfort 
and luxury than ever before. 

The workman may scoff when told, 
even by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that “the average laborer is to-day liv- 
ing better than Queen Elizabeth did in 
her time.” Secretary Wilson had just 
returned to Washington from a month’s 
vacation on his Iowa farm, and was 
much impressed by the luxury in which 
the farmers lived. In ihe secretary's 
opinion, the workingman is inclined to 
live high, too. . 

“Take the meat bills of the laborer in 
Washington to-day,” he said. “You will 
find that they eat meat three times a 
d hat fs more, 
they are not contented with any kind; 
they want the best cuts. They can af- 
ford them. As a result, the price of 
meat is away up.” 

From opinion gathered from whole- 
sale grocers in Boston, food necessities 
to-day, compared with five years ago, 
show the following increase: Beef, 30 
per cent.; butter, 20 per cent.; poultry, 
20 per cent.; eggs, 20 per cent.; cheese, 
20 per cent.; potatoes, 20 per cent. 

A mercantile agency announces that 
the cost of living is 49 per cent. more 
than in 1806; i. e.: 

“The strain of higher prices for raw 
products,” says Bradstreets, “is not 
only being felt by the: manufacturers, 
who are in turn forced to advance 
prices on finished goods, but it is also 
inducing demand for higher wages by 
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employes, who are using the increased 
cost of living as a basis for enhanced 
remuneration. 

“Notwithstanding the. increased cost 
of living, Boston savings banks gained 
5.24 per cent. in deposits last year, the 
total amount on hand October 31 being 
$232,125,000, or nearly as much as the 
savings banks of the Western and Pa 
cific States combined had in 1908. 
Some people’s income have more than 
kept pace with their outgo.” 

The high cost of living caused by a 
prohibitive tariff wall, the intricacies 
and inefficiency of the Payne- Aldrich 
bill, ‘ ‘reciprocity with Canada,” and the 
vetoing of an eight-hour law applying 
to public employ ers by a Republican 
Governor, were the main issues upon 
which the Democratic orators expati- 
ated and brought to the attention of 
the voters in Massachusetts in the fall 
election of 1909, and that the people are 
considering these questions is evident 
from the great reversal of the state vote 
of 1908. In 1908 the Republican nom- 
inee for Governor was elected by 60,000 
plurality and his running mate by 96,- 
000. In 1909 the Democratic party, 
thoroughly organized and united, put 
forward a representative ticket and 
came within 7000 to 8000 votes of elect- 
ing both Governor and lL ieutenant- 
Governor. 

These facts show clearly enough that 
the people are thinking for themselves 
these days, and that while a boom in 
general business may redound to the 
benefit of the few, and a partisan press 
may cry “Prosperity,” yet it does not 
solve the problem of a high cost of liv- 
ing nor amelioration of the conditions 
of the great mass of our laboring popu- 
lation, which problem should call for 
most careful consideration and earnest 
action on the part of our most humane 
and public-spirited citizens and philan- 
thropists. 
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A TYPICAL YANKEE BIRD 





By MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


’ YOOT, toot—toot, toot, I come, 
I come; make way, make way,” 
sounds a joyful shout as a grey- 

blue arrow shoots across the snowy 

field. “Toot, toot, I say, I say,” the an- 
swering calls ring out on the crisp 

March air. 

All the senses of our forest kin being 
so much more 
highly developed 
than our own, 
these jolly jays 
have perceived a 
hint of spring in 
the air, which is 
in nowise re- 
vealed to our 
duller senses, and 
are exulting in 
their discovery. 
There goes the 
troop of eight 
merry blue- 
coats. Watch 
them clutch the 
bare boughs, 
jump up and 
down and shout 
exuberantly 

The jay is a 
bird with a 
many-sided 
character. Some 
of the most emi- 
nent authorities 
on the subject 
assure us that he 
andhiscrow 
cousins possess larger brains and more 
wit than any other members of the 
feathered tribe. Certain it is that blue- 
coat is a philosophic fellow and read- 
ily adapts himself to all manner of 
hardships and privations for the sake 
of remaining in his northern home 
throughout the year. The very fact 
88 
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of his choosing to brave our severe 
winters is greatly to his credit. 

The jay has many enemies, mor: 
perhaps than any other feathered New 
When autumn arrives, 
with its surcease from toil and its 
bountiful tables spread everywhere by 
nature’s lavish hand, Sir Blue-Coat’s 
misdeeds are for- 
gotten —or for- 
given—and he is 
received in the 
best society. This 
is truly the birds’ 
playtime. The 
caresand respon- 
sibilities of par- 
enthood are 
over for the year 
and they feast 
and frolic to their 
hearts’ content. 
Their autumn 
songs have a dif- 
ferent quality 
from their spring 
raptures. Less 
ardent, but not 
less sweet, are 
these soft songs 
of thanksgiving. 

During the 
nesting season 
the garrulous 
blue-coat has 
been silent as a 
Trappist monk, 
and Madam Jay 
has talked to her babies in the softest 
of gurglings. Well they know that it 
would never do to betray, by ever so 
slight a sound, the whereabouts of 
their most precious possession — the 
nest of brown-spotted eggs, or the cradle 
of helpless young. In the autumn the 
jays seem to feel that they must com- 




















pensate for their long silence, and, like 
imprisoned savages set free, with wild 
war-whoops these handsome scamps 
dart across the meadows and flit about 
the forest. They resemble the Indian 
in their vanity, their love of finery and 
their predacious habits. 

Emulating their industrious neigh- 
bors, the squirrels and field-mice, they. 
make a pretence at laying up a winter 
store of food, but it rarely serves for 
more than a quick lunch now and then, 
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They have a habit of frequenting the 
pinyon trees, and burying in the ground 
large numbers of pine nuts, which 
eventually grow into trees. Anyone 
who chooses may go into a woodlot, or 
even a backyard where there are oak 
trees, in early autumn, and watch 
the jays pluck the acorns, fly with 
them to some tree at quite a distance 
(loudly tooting all the way, as if to 
advertise their good work), and wedge 
them into cracks or crotches. Mr. For- 
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BLUE-COAT 


when blue-coat happens to remember 
where he has deposited a nut. He is 
particularly fond of acorns and chest- 
nuts, and no one is more clever at 
opening a chestnut burr than this for- 
est rogue. 

The bluejay is a planter of trees, in- 
advertently, of course; yet this is a 
fact to be set down on his credit side. 
An old wood-chopper assures us that 
the jays originally planted thousands 
of the trees now growing in Arizona. 





bush, state ornithologist for Massachu- 
setts, tells us that he came across a 
young pine tree growing in the fork of 
a maple, ten feet from the ground, and 
there were no other pine anywhere 
near. There is no doubt but this was 
the work of a mischievous blue-coat. 
How do the birds that brave New 
England winters live through the ter- 
rible storms that are sure to visit us 
during the inclement season? It has 
been truly said that the bird has not 
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where to lay his head. The evergreens 
are Nature’s hostelries for the home- 
less ones, and to some thicket of pine 
or cedar they usually betake them- 
selves on the approach-of a storm. But 
this is not always the case. One Janu- 
ary morning, a few years ago, a severe 
northeast snowstorm set in, with the 
mercury only four degrees above zero. 
By noon it was raging with terrific 
force. At the south side of my home 
stands a group of birches and white 
oaks. One of the latter, still clothed 
in its garb of withered leaves, stretched 
a branch toward the house, which 
reached to within a couple of feet of a 
chamber window. Happening to glance 
from this window about two o’clock, I 
saw a bluejay nestled cosily among the 
brown leaves, one little twig just above 
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his head forming a canopy. His feath- 
ers were fluffed out and his bright eyes 
peeped confidently at us. As the day 
waned, the storm increased. ‘I'wice the 
jay stood up and shook off the snow 
which had drifted over him, and set- 
tled himself in as comfortable a posi- 
tion as the circumstances would allow. 
How many times I wakened during 
that night to think of the little corpse, 
in its blue winding-sheet, which | 
should find beneath my window in the 
morning! As soon as it was light 
enough to see I looked apprehensively 
at the ground. No small, white mound, 
with a blue feather sticking through 
here and there, revealed itself. Eagerly 





I glanced up and there, still clinging t» 
the branch, his eyes as bright, his spir 
as undaunted as ever, sat my brave bird. 
Who could help admiring such courage 
as he displayed? By eight o’clock the 
snow had ceased falling and a broad 
beam of sunshine shot through the 
parting clouds. I had the pleasure oi 
seeing blue-coat, after a final shake, 
spread his wings, and, with a joyfi 
shout, sail away in search of his break 
fast, apparently no whit disturbed by 
the strenuous twenty-four hours h« 
had just passed through. 

Many persons assert that the jay is a 
robber, or cannibal, even. ‘There was 
so much agitation among the farmers 
and the rural population in general that 
a few years ago our national govern 
ment took up the subject and made an 
investigation. The stomachs of three 
hundred jays were examined during 
the nesting season. Out of this large 
number only three contained traces of 
the egg-shells of small birds, and but 
two the remains of nestlings. It was 
found that 76 per cent. of the jay’s diet 
was vegetable, and of the 24 per cent. 
of his animal diet a large part consisted 
of injurious insects, such as caterpil- 
lars, wasps, grasshoppers and beetles. 

The jay has been a great aid to our 
state entomologists in exterminating 
the overwhelming hordes of brown-tail 
and gypsy moths. Not only does he 
eat the caterpillars in the open, but | 
have seen him poke his inquiring beak 
beneath the burlap petticoats, which 
now adorn most of our shade and fruit 
trees, and secure the clusters of gypsy 
larvae and cocoons. He is especially 
fond of the pupae of these moths, and 
regards a bunch of the juicy morsels 
with the same feeling that we should 
devour a luscious bunch of grapes. 
What if blue-coat does steal a little 
corn or filch a few berries now and 
then? Does he not more than compen- 
sate for his pilferings by the good he 
does the farmer and the pleasure he 
affords the farmer’s wife and children? 
How his constant presence, his cheer- 
ful tootings and his lively antics 
brighten the dreary winter days! 
Blne-coat is an altruist, ready with- 
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out an instant’s hesitation to take up 
the cause:of any bird in the community 
in which he lives, even if it be at the 
risk of his own life. One morning in 
May I heard the unmistakable alarm 
cries of the jays, and hurried out to see 
what was amiss. In one of the tall oaks 
at the back of the house an enormous 
crow sat on the edge of a robin’s nest, 
calmly devouring the blue eggs, while 
the robins cried piteously, and the jays, 
with angry screams, darted at him 
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from all sides. He was forced to leave 
his repast unfinished, and as he started 
for the woods he was pursued by the 
robins and jays, the latter darting and 
pecking him as rapidly as possible. | 
have seen an enormous crow van- 
quished by a single jay in mid-air, the 
latter, so much quicker and more agile 
in movement than the former, dropping 
on him from above and pecking at him 
till he was glad to seek shelter in a 
neighboring tree. 


One certainly would not attribute to 
the jay family any great skill in the 
musical line, yet were he to make a 
careful study of the Corvidae he would 
find that some members of the group 
possess remarkable vocal ability. Did 
you ever hear a jay talking, either to 
himself, to a companion, or speaking 
in a jay council? Truly, I know of no 
bird who seems to approach so closely 
to having a language of his own as does 
this garrulous fellow. Many persons 





know only his harsh “jay-jay” scream 
—his alarm cry or his toot of triumph. 
Others are aware that he is a good 
mimic, sometimes uttering a hawk’s 
cry so perfectly that the birds who hear 
it hasten to cover. Blue-coat is so full 
of mischief that this performance 
causes him huge delight. 

I believe the people who have heard 
a jay sing in a clear, musical voice a 
truly charming little song are few and 
far between. It was my good fortune 
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MADAM JAY WITH HER BABES 


one June to be presented with a young 
jay, which had been blown from the 
nest during a high wind. The bird was 
uninjured and readily adapted himself 
to the changed conditions which life 
with a human foster-mother necessi- 
tated. Before the end of a week he 
was following me about the house and 
grounds like a devoted puppy, and 
great was his delight when I crawled 
beneath the piazza to capture daddy- 
long-legs for him. How gayly he 
tripped up to receive each one from my 
fingers as I called to him. 

Every morning I spent a half-hour 
before breakfast practicing singing. 
This performance interested the little 
jay immensely, and as soon as he heard 
the first notes struck on the piano he 
hastened to the parlor, settled himself 
comfortably on the lower rung of a 
chair and listened most intently. Be- 
fore long he began making the most 
ludicrous attempts at singing that one 


can imagine, but he improved daily, 
and by the end of his third week of 
practicing his performance was really 
remarkable. He improvised as he sang, 
but every now and then, in the midst 
of a delicious warble, he startled us by 
uttering a savage scream, which 
seemed not to mar the effect of his 
song in the least from the jay stand- 
point. Certain sounds and certain 
tunes always moved him to express his 
feelings in song; thunder storms, the 
whirr of the sewing machine, the fau- 
cet when running full force. James 
Hogg’s “Skylark” was an especial fa- 
vorite of the young jay, as were also 
selections from Mendelssohn’s “Nine- 
ty-Fifth Psalm,” “Dixie” and “Bonnie 
Laddie.” 

I have heard that the jays are espe- 
cially kind to the old and infirm mem- 
bers of their tribe, feeding them, lead- 
ing them to water and warning them 
of danger. This I cannot vouch for, 
























but I have seen a jay fly to my ears of 
corn, tied among the trees, fill his beak 
with the yellow kernels, flit to another 
jay who sat at her ease on a fence near 
by, and in a most gallant manner pass 
her the kernels one by one, till she had 
devoured them all, and then return and 
bring her a second beakful. 

Why is it, I wonder, that so many of 
the birds, jays among them, continue 
to feed their young when the children 
have grown to be larger than their par- 
ents, and are entirely competent to 
provide for themselves? This sum- 
mer I watched a pair of jays who 
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seemed to have assumed a double bur- 
den, for between every two beaksful 
of food brought to their young, who 
had left the nest, these devoted blue- 
coats stole a few moments to break 
dead twigs from the oak trees to weave 
into a new nest which they were has- 
tening to complete in preparation for a 
second brood. 

I think if one should say to me, 
“Your feathered friends are to be de- 
stroyed. You will never see them more. 
From among them you may choose one 
to remain,” that one should be the blue- 


jay. 3 











“CHILE TROUBLE” 


By JOSEPHINE COMPTON BRAY 


AS I ever seed ariy trouble? 
*Deed I is!” replied Mammy, 
in answer to Miss Car’line’s 
friend, who was seated on the op- 
posite side of the laundry table, 
and was watching mammy as _ she 
slowly folded the clean clothes after 
she had sprinkled them from a large 
bowl of water beside her. “’Deed I is! 
An’ my cup is done overflow’d wid it 
mo’ den once. I done ’sperience it in 
both war an’ peace, an’ it come jes as 
nateral to me in one as de yuther. May 
be yo’ don’ know nuthin’ ’bout dem 
darksome days when two big armies 
come in collision wid one ’nother an’ 
didn’t leave nuthin’ but dissolution in 
dyah tracks an’ consternation ev’ry- 
where. But dat is all over now an’ de 
Bible tells us, ‘Let de dade bury de 
dade.’ De grass is done grow’d an’ 
covered it all up; we’s done shet our 
eyes an’ put dem times behin’ us, an’ 
mos’ all dem dat suffered den is done 
gone down to peaceful graves. De peo- 
ple has riz up from dyah prostration; 
dyah ain’t no mo’ weepin’ nor gnashin’ 
uv teeth kaze de sun is shinin’ in dyah 
do’s ag’in. Da has took dyah harps 
frum de willow trees an’ is singin’ de 
ole songs uv Zion ag’in. 

‘But yo’ can’t allurs forgit, no mat- 
ter how hard yo’ try. My ole Marster 
never did, an’ after de war wuz over 
nobody didn’t never durst mention it 
in his presence. But ’twa’n’t no won- 
der, kaze my ole Marster had trouble 
same as de sparks dat fly upwards, only 
da wan never ’stinguished, which is 
most liable to us all. He sade hisself 
dat his cup wuz full of nuthin’ but 
dregs up to the ve’y brim. 

“T allurs thought he mout hev lived 
up against all dat if yuther trouble 
hadn’t pressed so hard upon him, kaze 
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he wuz one uv de peacefullest, content- 
edest, happiest men yo’ ever seed. He 
wuz allurs playin’ wid de younger chil- 
lun, an’ goin’ on expeditions wid de 
older ones, ’specially Miss Virginia. 
Miss’ ’Lizabeth had been goin’ roun’ 
wid young Mr. Carter ever since da 
wuz chillun together, an’ she wuz 
’gaged to be married to him off an’ on 
frum dat time till she married him. So 
she didn’t take da same intrus’ in 
things dat Miss Virginia did, ’ceptin’ 
in de intermediate times when she 
done broke off her ’gagement; den 
she wuz ready to jine in wid every 
thing goin’ on, and wuz de fuss to lean 
out de winder when de serenaders 
come.” 

“In dem days de girls ‘gin to have 
beaux soon as da enter da teens, an’ da 
didnt’ pay no ’tention to de governess 
when she try to tighten de reins. When 
da come home from boardin’ schoo! an’ 
bring yuthers wid um, de young men 
couldn’t do ’nough for dyah pleasure. 
Gittin’ up ridin’ parties an’ sendin’ over 
dyah bes’ horses fur de visitors to ride, 
an’ ’vitin’? um to crabin’ an’ dancin’ 
parties, an’ goin’ sailin’, an’ I don’t 
know what all. Sometimes at night, 
when yo’ soun’ a-sleep, yo’ heah suthin’ 
wakin’ yo’ up like music; den me an’ 
Tilly would jump up from our pallets 
on de flo’ an’ help de ladies slip on dyah 
dressin’ gowns. We didn’t make no 
light, but peep out de winder an’ see in 
de moonlight de horses tied to de trees, 
an’ shadows under de winder an’ voices 
singin’ suthin’ *bout ‘Come Wid Me, 
Love,’ an’ ‘How Can I Leave,’ an’ all 
dem kind uv songs. 

“De girls clasp dyah han’s an’ whis- 
per, ‘Ain’t it pretty?’ an’ ‘Who does 
yo’ think they. are?’ an’ da name fuss 


one an’ den de yuther, till de serenaders 
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come to de las’ one, ‘Farewell, My 
Love.’ ° 

“Sometimes ole Marster open de do’ 
an’ let um in to git a taste uv wine an’ 
brandy dat wuz allurs standin’ in de 
decanters on de sideboard. Dem curt’ny 
wuz happy times,” Mammy said, medi- 
tatively. “Mars John had learned so 
fast dat he cotched up wid his tutorer 
an’ wuz sont off to school, but it were 
‘tirely indifferent wid de girls. Miss 
L.izabeth wuz mostly occupied wid Mr. 
Carter, an’ Miss Virginia wuz con- 
stant wid her father. He. was mighty 
proud uv her an’ well he mout be, fur 
she was a perfect beauty. Ev’ry body 
know’d it, an’ tole her so, but it didn’t 
spile her one bit. She wuz allurs ready 
to help every body, white or colored, 
an’ singin’ ’round de house jes like a 
mockin’ bird. Ole Marster took her wid 
him on de long journeys to de cou’t 
house, an’ jurin’ de intercession uv de 
Legislature, when de town wuz lively 
as a camp meetin’. Tilly wuz allurs 
busy gittin’ her clo’s ready an’ packed, 
an’ she allurs went wid her to wait on 
her. 

“She wuz de foremos’ in de fox 
hunts, an’ dyah wan’ nobody could set 
a horse like her; never movin’ a inch 
frum de saddle when de horse leaped 
de ditches an’ fences, an’ she mostly 
brought home de bush hangin’ frum 
de pomel uv her saddle. Ole Marster 
wuz close by her side, an’ he kep’ a 
steady watch on de young men dat 
crouded ’roun. I don’ b’lieve he 
thought de king hisself wuz good 
‘nough fur her. 

“Dis wuz fore de war; an’ when all 
we fuss hyrd dat de bugle done soun’ 
an’. de people wuz risin’ up, we didn’t 
b’lieve it; but bime by ole Marster sade 
he wuz gwine git ready fur de wuss, 
an’ Mars John comed home, an’ da wuz 
all talkin’ an’ got ’cited, an’ ole Miss 
and Miss ’Lizabeth wuz cryin’ till da 
bof went away. Mars Richard wan’ to 
go, too, an’ beg an’ beg; but he wa’n’t 
nuthin’ but a boy jes turnin’ fifteen, 
tho’ he wuz so big an’ tall, an’ old 
Marster s’waded him to stay at home 
an’ take kere uv de res’ uv de family. 

“When de day come fur um to start, 


an’ da an’ dyah horses, too, wuz dressed 
up in dyah new uniforms, ev’ry body 
went out on de piazza to see um off an’ 
bid um good-bye. 

“Ole Miss an’ Miss’ Lizabeth couldn’t 
stan’ to see um go, an’ da took de chil- 
lun an’ went in an’ shet de do’ but 
Miss Virginia an’ me an’ Tilly watched 
um ridin’ down de yard, de horses so 
proud uv dyah bridles and fringed sad- 
dles dat da wuz archin’ dyah necks an’ 
prancin’ ‘long wid dyah feet hardly 
techin’ de groun’. 

“Miss Virginia stood dyah laughin’ 
an’ wavin’ her hankcher’ high as she 
could hole it over her hade, an’ me an’ 
Tilly wuz hine her wavin’ our aprons 
till da went thro’ de big gate an’ wuz 
out uv sight. 

“De whole plantation know’d den 
dat war wuz gwine on, but we didn’t 
heah nuthin’, an’ ev’ry thing went on 
jes’ de same. At fuss ole Marster an’ 
Mars John comed home once in a 
while; den da didn’t come no mo’. We 
hyrd de big guns roarin’ ’way off yonder 
somewhar’, an’ den da come nearer an’ 
nearer, till it’ peared like da wuz close 
by. We wuz so skeered dat didn’t no- 
body go out de house ’ceptin’ Mars 
Richard, an’ he allurs took his gun an’ 
‘clare he gwine shoot de fuss one dat 
come on de plantation. De colored peo- 
ple at de quarters sade dat de army 
wuz campin’ right back uv de woods, 
an’ dat da went over dyah to see what 
wuz goin’ on, an’ da kep’ goin’ an’ 
goin’, till Mars Richard sade dyah wan’ 
many mo’ lef’, ’scusing dem at de 
liouse. 

“We wuz gittin’ on as bes’ we could 
after dis, when early one mornin’ we 
wuz waked op by a great noise. De 
house wuz shakin’ like thunder, an’ de 
cheirs sot to rockin’ an’ we couldn’t 
stop um. It wan’ worth while to try to 
eat nuthin’, kaze de china rattled on de 
table like it wuz gwine jump off. We 
all sot down speechless an’ we couldn’t 
talk, but shook like de cups. We éould 
heah de bugle soundin’ an’ de people 
shoutin’ an’ callin’ an’ de_ horses 
screamin’, and we sot still jes like we 
vuz dade. Mars Richard stood close 
to ole Miss an’ kep’ tellin’ her not to 
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mine it. Den sudden we hyrd a great 
shout, an’ frum de winder we seed um 
comin’ like a swarm uv bees, gallopin’ 
dyah horses, an’ some runnin’, an’ when 
da reached de fence roun’ de lawn da 
didn’t min’ it no mo’ dan if da had foun’ 
it as low as da laid it. It wuz de same 
wid de big front gate—wan’ nuthin’ 
lef? but de two marble pos’es. When 
Mars Richard saw dis he picked up 
his gun an’ run. Miss ’Lizabeth call 
to me an’ Tilly, ‘Go! go! an’ save 
him! Da won’ shoot yo’ kaze yo’ is 
black.’ ; 

“I took hole uv Tilly an’ went fas’ 
as we could, but da wuz shootin’ when 
we got out in de yard, bof Mars Rich- 
ard and de solgers, an’ when de smoke 
cleared way Mars Richard wuz on de 
groun’. I runned to him an’ kep’ callin’ 
“Mars Richard! Mars Richard!’ but he 
wouldn’t speak; he lay still. One uv 
de solgers took hole uv me an’ sade: 

“*What is yo’ doin’ out heah? Go 
in de house!” 

“*Ts yo’ done kill Mars Richard?’ I 
ax him. ‘Is he dade? What old Miss 
gwine do? Is yo’ done kill my mar- 
ster?” 

“*Yo’ ain’t got no marster!’ he an- 
swer ; ‘yo’ is jes as free as J is!’ 

“*T don’t kear if I is free!’ I say. 
‘Dis is my ole Misses’ chile, an’ my 
marster.’ I looked at Mars Richard wid 
de blood runnin’ out his mouf an’ felt 
jes like I gwine drap dade, too. I wuz 
mad, too; an’ while me an Tilly wuz 
callin’ dat solger names an’ sassin’ him, 
another one come up to us wid epa- 
taphs on his shoulders an’ ac’ like he 
wuz tearin’ mad. When he call ‘Who 
done dis? de fuss solger looked 
skeared an’ took off his cap an’ call him 
captain, an’ "low dat de rebel shot fuss; 
but de captain ’clare he wan’ gwine 
take no ’cuse fur dis barberous ac’ an’ 
he gwine see jestice done. He ’peared 
dreadful sorry an’ kneeled down by 
Mars Richard an’ took hole uv his han’s 
an’ say he gwine carry him in de house 
an’ do what he could; but somebody 
call an’ heah come Miss Virginia. 
When she git up to where we wuz, she 
sade to de captain: 

“‘Don’ yo’ tech my brother! Yo’ 


done kill him! 
him!’ 

“He tried his bes’ to tell her how it 
were an’ dat he wan’ to help her, b 
she wouldn’t listen to nuthin’, an’ p 
her arms ’roun’ Mars Richard an’ to 
me an’ Tilly to help, an’ we took him 
in de house. I never know’d we could 
do it, he wuz so big, but sorrow made 
us strong. Nobody dat ain’t never 
been in no war can’t never feel what 
dat day wuz to my ole Miss, not ’cusin’ 
de res’ uv us. 

“De captain come to de door mo’ dan 
once an’ ax fur Miss Virginia, but she 
wouldn’t see him. Den he writ to her. 
At fuss she wouldn’t read it, but when 
she did she went out an’ talked wid 
him. After dat she let him tend to 
every thing "bout buryin’ Mars Rich- 
ard in de family graveyard dat wuz 
*tached to de garden. 

“Before we wuz ready de sun had 
gone down in de red sky, an’ de moon 
wuz Sailin’ “long de clouds, when old 
Miss an’ every body, white an’ colored, 
come out de house an’ kneeled down 
roun’ de grave, while Miss Virginia 
read de Bible an’ prayed. De captain 
wuz dyah, too, mournin’ wid all we, an’ 
de mockin’ bird wuz singin’ in a whis- 
per like he was sorry, too. 

“After dat de captain couldn’t do 
’nough fur none uv de family. Dvah 
wuz so many solgers dat he couldn’t 
subject um.all de time, an’ da soon 
’stroyed every thing on de plantation, 
but he kep’ a watch on de house, an’ 
didn’t nuthin’ ’sturb us. 

“Ole Miss wouldn’t ’low fur him to 
come in de house, an’ Miss Virginia 
had to ’municate wid him at de do’. 

“When de war wuz over an’ peace 
an’ silence wuz pronounced, ole Mar- 
ster and Mars John come home fur 
good. Mars John didn’t have a scratch 
on him, but ole Marster had been shot 
in de lef? bres’ bone uv his back, an’ 
though de doctor had extricated de 
ball, he allurs had to walk wid a cane. 
He didn’t laugh like he used to, an’ 
never sade nuthin’. We know’d what 
wuz on his min’, and dat he wuz 
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“Some uv de colored people dat went 
"way comied back an’ wanted to stay 
home, an’ ’gin to tell ole Marster why 
da lef’, but he sade: ‘Stop right dyah! 
I don’ wan’ to know nuthin’ ‘bout 
it ; go, to work an’ I will give yo’ jes- 
tice.’ 

“Den every body went to work; 
Mars John, he help, too, an’ ole Marster 
did what he could. Miss ’Lizabeth kep’ 
school wid de chillun an’ wuz de cheer- 
fules’ one uv us all. 

“De reason why wuz, she told all 
we, dat Mr. Carter done fight through 
de whole war, an’ had his cloze full uv 
bullet holes, an’ been commoted, an’ 
he hadn’t los’ nary leg nor nuthin’ in 
de combat. So she had suthin’ to ric- 
concile her. But Miss Virginia ’pear 
like she couldn’t settle herself to 
nuthin’, an’ when she talk low to her 
mother ole Miss seem like she gwine 
’stracted. I sade to Tilly dat I b’lieve 
Miss Virginia gwine in a decline. Tilly 
answer, ‘’Deed she ain’,’ but Miss Vir- 
ginia tole her dat she wuz gaged to be 
married to de captain, an’ she mus’n’t 
say nuthin’ ‘bout it, kaze she is ’fraid 
to let ole Marster know. 

“When Tilly sade this my teeth ’gin 
to rattle, an’ I tole her she done put me 
in a perfec’ ague, but I know’d it 
goin’ to kill ole Marster. But ole Mar- 
ster done notice himself dat strange 
letters been comin’, an’ he know’d. too, 
if ole Miss couldn’t drink her coffee 
suthin’ mus’ be de matter, an’ he ax 
what it were. Every body wuz so 
frightened dat da couldn’t speak an’ 
ole Marster axed ag’in, an’ speak so 
sharp dat Miss Virginia stood right up 
an’ tole him all. An’ when she see dat 
look come over his face, like he gwine 
drap dade, she run to him an’ put her 
arms ’roun’ his neck, an’ cry an’ beg 
him not to take it so hard, an’ to for- 
give her. 

“He groaned a long time, an’ den he 
sade he done have to stan’ a heep uv 
trouble, but dis wuz de wuss uv all. 
Den he put his han’ on her hade an’ 
kissed her, and sade dat dis were a ter- 
trible shock, but da gwine furgit all 
*bout it an’ never mention it no mo’. 
But when she shake her hade an’ don’ 


speak, he pushed her frum him, an’ he 
blame ole Miss an’ rage an’ carry on 
so dat me an’ Tilly run an’ hide. 

“Miss Virginia stood like a rock 
*g’inst de whole family. She done allurs 
had her own way, an’ she wuz boun’ to 
have it now. When ole Marster hyrd 
dat she done took Tilly wid her an’ met 
de captain mo’ dan once in some exclu- 
sive place, I cert’n’y wuz sorry fur him. 
He couldn’t stan’ it no longer, an’ he 
locked Miss Virginia up in her room 
an’ wouldn’t let Tilly go nigh her, nor 
*low ole Miss to let me take her nuthin’ 
to eat but what he put on de plate. An’ 
he ’clare nobody shouldn’t speek to her 
till she promise dat she wouldn’t see da 
captain no mo’. 

“T know’d, an’ ole Miss did, too, dat 
Tilly wuz sendin’ up things to eat in a 
basket dat wuz tied to a string an’ went 
up an’ down frum her winder wid let- 
ters. But nobody didn’t say nuthin’, 
an’ bime by things took a turn 

“It wuz gittin’ nigh ‘lection time, an’ 
ole Marster had to go down in de 
county to vote. He allurs started early 
in de mornin’ an’ didn’t git back till 
night—every body know’d dat; an’ 
when da day come an’ he done rode 
away, Miss Virginia called to her 
mother to come to de do’, kaze she got 
suthin’ to say to her. Den she told ole 
Miss dat she gwine off to git married 
dat very day. Dat de plans all done 
made an’ she wuz ’spectin’ de carriage 
to come fur her any minute. 

“Ole Miss was so frustrated dat it 
took some time fur her to collec’ her- 
self, an’ den she say she ain’ gwine to 
have nuthin’ to do wid it; dat ole Mar- 
ster gwine put de whole blame on her. 
So she ordered de kerrige an’ took de 
res’ uv de fam’ly an’ Sally Ann to spen’ 
de day wid her cousin. Da had no mo’ 
dan driv’ out uv sight when Miss Vir- 
ginia sade: ‘I see dus’ ’way up de road 
an’ I think da is comin’. Tell Peter an’ 
Jackson to bring de long ladder an’ put 
it up to de winder, so I ken come 
down.’ When da com erunnin’ wid it, 
Peter sade: 

“‘Oh! Miss Virginia, what ole Mar- 
ster gwine say if all we put it up 
dyah?’ 
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“*Don’t tech it den,’ she answer; ‘lay 
it down right dyah. I ain’t gwine to 
bring trouble on nobody else.’ 

“By dis time de kerrige done dash up 
to de gate wid de horses all in a foam, 
an’ a tall, slim young man dat I know’d 
wuz de captain jumped out an’ run un- 
der de winder an’ ax, ‘Is yo’ ready?” 
an’ she say, ‘Yes, I is; put up de ladder 
an’ I will come down.’ 

“He called de coachman an’ da put 
de ladder up, an’ he went up hisself an’ 
helped her down jes’ as tender as if she 
had been a baby. While he wuz put- 
tin’ her in de kerrige an’ gittin’ in his- 
self, de coachman rushed de trunk 
down de ladder, an’ ’fo’ yo’ could take 
yo’ bref da wuz gone, tearin’ down de 
road, wid Tilly an’ her ban’ box settin’ 
up in front wid de coachman. 

“We wuz ’fraid to throw rice or ole 
shoes after um, but when Miss Vir- 
ginia looked frum de winder an’ waved 
her han’k’chief we took off our ap’ons 
an’ hats an’ waved um an’ called, 
‘Good-bye, Miss Virginia! De Lord 
bless yo’, honey! Good-bye!’ 

“Dyah wan’ no need uv um rushin’ 
so, kaze dyah wan’ nobody to chase 
after um, an’ da mus’ hev got half-way 
to Washin’ton ’fo’ ole Marster done 
cas’ his fuss vote or take his fuss dram; 
an’ it were ’way off yonder todes night 
‘fo’ he come home. 

“Ole Miss done make sure dat she 
wan’ gwine git dyah fuss, an’ it were a 
blessin’ dat she let de storm bus’ ’fo’ 
she did, fur ole Marster wuz mos’ 
’stracted out uv his senses. 

“As de days went by he quieted 
down an’ gived up, jes’ like people 
*bleged to do when da done bury dyah 
dade. He jes’ sot still an’ read de paper 
an’ his hade turned white. It was jest 
de same wid de res’ uv us, but we 
didn’t make no complaint. It wan’t 
dat we minded so much she had runned 
off an’ ’loped to git married, kaze dat 
wuz nachral ’nough wid all we down 
ole home; de young people wuz con- 
‘stant vanquishin’ away when dyah 
wan't no ’jection raised ’ceptin’ dat de 
young man wuz a little wile or suthin’ ; 
an’ den come a letter sayin’ da done 
got married. Da wuz allurs soon back 


home ag’in an’ treated wid love an’ 
happiness. 

“But dis heah case uv Miss Virginia 
wuz ’tirely indifferent. It wan’t only 
dat de man wuz a total stranger, but he 
had been a solger fightin’ on de yuther 
side, an’ it wan’t nach’al fur none uv 
our family to countenance him, nor see 
no good in him, even if he had been 
lined wid gold; but, ’stead uv dat, we 
hyrd dat he didn’t have nuthin’ but a 
half-pay office under de guv’ment, an’ 
it wan’ no mo’ dan a year ‘fo’ some- 
body bring de word dat he done los’ 
even dat, kaze he was sick. 

“Den de news come dat he had con- 
sumption an’ wuz gittin’ wusser an’ 
wusser, an’ dat da wuz as po’ as a 
church mouse. Ole Miss ’clare she 
ain’ goin’ stan’ it no longer, wid Miss 
Virginia starvin’ an’ she ’bleged to 
speak to ole Marster. But when ole 
Marster foun’ out what she wuz leadin’ 
up to, he wave his han’ an’ turn away. 

“Bime by a ominous letter bedout no 
name to it come to ole Miss, sayin’ de 
captain wuz dade an’ Miss Virginia 
wuz mos’ dade, too. 

“Ole Miss took dat letter an’ put it 
in ole Marster’s han’, an’ when he done 
read it he put it on de table an’ laid his 
white hade down on it, an’ yo’ could 
see him shake all over. Den he sade to 
ole Miss, ‘I gwine dyah an’ brirg her 
home,’ an’ he started off dat very day; 
an’ when da come back he had to take 
her out de kerrige in his arms an’ lay 
her on her own bade. She wuz so re- 
duced to nuthin’ dat we didn’t know 
her fur Miss Virginia. She smiled 
when she looked ’roun’ de room an’ 
seed us all dyah, an’ sade she wuz so 
happy in her married life till sorrow 
come; an’ now dat she done seed us all 
once mo’, she was wuz ready to die, 
too. Dat made us turn our hades an’ 
go out de room—all but ole Marster, 
an’ I hyrd him say: 

““Ton’ yo’ talk dat way, kaze in a 
little while we is gwine have yo’ out in 
de sunshine.’ Sure ’nough, it wan’ long 
‘fo’ she wuz settin’ out do’s under de 
big trees in de easy Morrison cheir, an’ 
ole Marster wuz ’side her radin’ suthin’ 
dat would mak her laugh an’ singin’ de 
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ole huntin’ songs; likewise he would 
take his fiddle out dyah, an’ he could 
make it ring, too, playin’ ‘Dandy Jim’ 
an’ ‘Ole Dan Tucker’ wid sich a hasty 
turn in de corner uv de chune dat yo’ 
would almos’ think it were my Uncle 
Moses, who wuz a nachral-born fiddler, 
an ’no mistake. 

“Ole Miss would sometimes take her 
knittin’ out dyah, too; but she wuz so 
broken down dat she couldn’t stan’ 
nuthin’. All we know’d well ’nough dat 
Miss Virginia done made up her min’ 
she wan’ gwine to stay heah. Every 
day she got weaker an’ weaker; she 
didn’t ’pear to care no mo’ fur de rose 
dat Miss ’Lizabeth fotched her, an’ de 
chillun had to play quiet. 

“But old Marster kep’ on readin’ an’ 
singin’ an’ playin’ when he wuz wid 
her, ’ceptin’ he did it easy now; but 
when he lef’ her an’ come in de house 
he pulled down de blinds an’ laid down 
on his face on de sofa. 

“One mornin’ (it was de las’ day, an’ 
she done tole us so), when she lay back 
in de big cheir wid de sun makin’ long 
shaders, an’ de birds singin’, she called 
fur us all an’ sade she wuz mos’ home; 
dat she been mighty happy in dis worl’, 
but she gwine be happier in de yuther 
one. Dat she wan’ ’fraid to cross de 
tiver kaze Jesus wuz wid her, an’ she 
gwine wait fur all we on de yuther 
shore. Den she couldn’t say no mo’, 
an’ she shet her eyes herself an’ wuz 
gone.” 

Mammy paused here to heave a deep 
sign; then went on: 

“Yes! my ole Marster had a heap uv 
trouble, but he wan’ de onliest one 
whose cup done brim over, ’specially 
trouble ’bout chillun; I done had some 
‘sperience myself, like my mother befo’ 
me. 

“She had thirteen chillun an’ mostly 
every one uv um wuz infants at de 
same time; an’ when de las’ one come 
ole Miss sade she done search an’ 
search an’ couldn’t find no mo’ names, 
an’ she sade dat my mother done have 
mo’ dan her share already, an’ dat dis 
one mus’ be called Lastly. 

“Every body know’d dat thirteen 
wuz a unlucky number, an’ da didn’t 
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‘low fur Lastly to live de fuss year out ; 
but she kep’ on an’ grow’d up in spite 
uv all de ’zasters she wuz subjec’ to, 
but which never overtook her. We wuz 
allurs ’spectin’ dat Lastly would fall 
out de cherry tree an’ brake her neck, 
or git drowned in de branch, or dat de 
rattlesnake would bite her, or suthin’ 
else would bring her to a timely en’; 
an’ when I comed up heah wid Miss 
Car’line I kep’ sayin’ to myself: 

“*Lastly done already live to a good 
middlin’ age an’ she has allurs been 
right smart an’ well, but sometime 
dyah is sure to come a change, an’ I 
ain’t gwine be surprised if I outlives 
her, to heah some day dat she has been 
took wid some kine uv ’zease an’ is 
gone.’ 

“Sure ’nough, I hadn’t been up hyah 
mo’ dan ten years ’fo’ de Lord in his 
mercy thought bes’ to cut her off in her 
prime, an’ my sister Rosetta sont a let- 
ter to say dat Lastly done lef’ a orphan- 
less little girl, jes’ lackin’ eight years 
an’ one month, an’ she sade dat al- 
though she had ten chillun in her own 
right she wuz willin’ to add one mo’ to 
de lis’, ‘vidin’ de res’ uv de ‘lations 
would sen’ in a perscription fur to sup- 
port her. I cultivated dat question 
over an’ over in my mine as to what 
wuz bes’ to do fur Dinah Matildy. 

“Yo’ see, dis chile wuz named after 
both me an’ Tilly, so in case we wuz to 
die she would be a livin’ monument. 
When my mine got settled I sont word 
to Sister Rosetta dat I didn’t feel jesti- 
fied in prescribin’ fur Dinah Matildy, 
fur de reason dat ever since death de- 
livered me from my first husband I 
had ’cided never to enter into no mo’ 
partnerships, an’ I wan’ willin’ to do 
nuthin’ under de accusin’ circumstances 
but to take de whole uv de chile. 

“My sister Rosetta an’ Miss ’Liz’beth 
both sont word dat Dinah Matildah 
was bes’ off where she were, Miss Car’- 
line jined in wid um, an’ ’low we had 
’‘nuf chillun in de house now an’ 
couldn’t have no mo’. I sade I wuz 
goin’ to git some good ’oman to take 
keer uv her fur me, an’ sen’ her to day 
school an’ Sunday school, an’ raise her 
up to be a fust class ‘oman, I ’quired 
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’roun’, an’ Mrs. Benson, who lived 
down in de village, sade she wuz jes’ 
what she wanted to wait on de table an’ 
de do’ bell, an’ dat she would sen’ her 
to school, too. 

“Miss Car’line didn’t raise no second 
*jection, so I sont de ticket an’ for- 
warded word fur um to sen’ her by ex- 
press, wid an attachment on her uv a 
card, fastened wid her name an’ des- 
titution. When I hyrd she wuz on de 
way, an’ she didn’t come at de ’p’inted 
time, I went right into Boston an’ 
asked de chief in de depot why de chile 
had not been delivered. He sade dat 
an accidental had tracked de car on de 
side, but da wuz all right now an’ had 
started ag’in, an’ wuz liable to come 
any minute. While he wuz tellin’ me 
dis de train come bus’in in de station. 
When we foun’ dat chile she wuz layin’ 
down on de seat, too sick to hole her 
hade up. All ’roun’ her wuz piled up 
bags an’ bags uv cakes an’ doughnuts 
an’ ’nannas an’ candy, an’ I don’ know 
what all. 

“Dyah wuz a kine ’oman wid her, 
who tole me dat ev’ry body in de car 
noticed dat she wuz plackarded, an’ da 
*peared like da wuz ’fraid she would 
git lonesome an’ hungry an’ kep’ 
s’plyin’ her wid things, an’ she had 
been eatin’ ever since de fuss day she 
started, an’ nobody didn’t let her res’ 
day or night. She sade, too, dat I ought 
to be thankful dat dyah wuz any life 
lef? in her, an’ I better take her home 
soon as I could, ’fo’ she die on my 
han’s. 

“T tole de lady dat she highly recom- 
mended herself to me, an’ I wuz gwine 
to pray fur her dat she might hev one 
mo’ star added to her crown. Dis 
prayer wuz likewise extended to de po- 
liceman who helped me to git her home 
*fo’ she died, an’ I wuz mo’ dan a week, 
’sisted by de whole family, added to de 

doctor, gittin’ dat chile’s stomach 
qualified and settled in de right place. 
When she got well I sade to her: 

“Te Lord is done raised yo’ frum 
a bed uv woe an’ set yo’ on yo’ feet 
ag’in; he done ‘liver yo’ frum de lion’s 
mouf an’ de fiery furnace to give him 
thanks. Kneel down dyah an’ lem me 
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heah yo’ pray!’ She couldn’t say a 
word. I call Miss Car’line an’ tole her 
how I had weighed de chile in de bal- 
ance an’ foun’ her wantin’ Miss Car’- 
line ’scused her an’ sade de chile wuz 
skeered. I didn’t wan’ to ’cept dat 
*pology, kaze every las’ one uv our 
chillun can speak sunthin’ at de fuss 
call. When I took de twinzes to class 
meetin’ at my church an’ ax de preacher 
fur de privilege uv lettin’ um give in 
dyah testimony, he tole me he wuz 
struck speachless wid ’mazement when 
Sweety an’ Honey stood up an’ sade, ‘! 
had a little poney!” No wonder he 
wuz! kaze our chillun ain’t no dum- 
mies, an’ we don’ let um keep dyah 
light conceiled under a bushel, but is 
allurs pinetin’ fur um to go up higher, 
an’ dat’s what I wanted to ’press on de 
mine uv Dinah Matildy. 

“After I done learn her to pray, | 
made her set down every day an’ tole 
her jes’ like I tells our chillun: ‘Yo is 
goin’ to school an’ learn frum de books, 
but yo’ ain’t gwine to fine it easy. De 
Lord planted de tree uv knowledge 
hisself and’ put de fruit way up on de 
top, so yo’ got to climb to git it. Yo’ 
wants de bes’, too, dat is hard to pull 
off, an’ not dat what falls on de groun’ 
an’ any body ken pick up.’ But Dinah 
Matildy kep’ cryin’ and ’clarin’ dat she 
didn’t wan’ to clime no trees but dem 
in de orchard down ole home. 

“After she went to Mrs. Benson’s 
she cheered up some, an’ ’peared to 
take right smart intrus’ in de school; 
but bime by, when I ’gin to question 
her ’bout de condition uv her soul, | 
foun’ out dat Mrs. Benson wuz learnin’ 
her prayers out de book, an’ I couldn’t 
stan’ dat an’ went right over dyah an’ 
brought her home. Mrs. Benson tried 
to argufy wid me an’ ax, “Does yo’ say 
de prayer, “Our Father”’? I answer, 
‘Curtny I dose.’ Den she say, ‘De Lord 
made dat prayer fur yo’ and yo’ gits it 
out a book; de prayer yo’ preacher 
makes fur yo’ ain’t no mo’ yourn dan 
dese!’ But I tole her dat I didn’t 
b’lieve in no prayer dat didn’t comé 
frum de spontaneous soul. 

“But it didn’t ’pear like trouble wid 
dat chile wuz ever gwine cease, fur it 
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wan’ six months after I got her settled 
in another good home when I went to 
see how she was gittin’ ‘long an’ foun’ 
out dat she wan’ gwine to neither 
church nor school—jes’ stayin’ home 
rockin’ de cradle an’ takin’ keer uv de 
yuther chillun an’ runnin’ erran’s, till 
she wuz so thin dat she wuz de same 
as a whippo’will. De lady sade dat 
Dinah Matildy didn’t wan’ to go to 
school kaze de chillun laughed at her 
bein’ so big in de infantry class, an’ da 
wouldn’t call her Dinah Matildy but 
gived her de nickle name uv Dinny, 
fur short, an’ so she thought it bes’ to 
hev her read to her nights. Wuss dan 
dat, Dinah Matildy wan’ gwine to no 
church bekaze de ’oman wuz a special- 
ist in “ligeon, an’ didn’t have to ’pend 
on nuthin’ to help her gain de victory; 
she jes’ had to set down an’ ’clare she 
gwine do suthin’ an’ she did it bedout 
movin’; an’ she tole Dinah Matildy dat 
she would do mos’ uv de prayin’ fur 
her herself, an’ all dat Dinah Matildy 
had to.do wuz to think it out at de 
‘p’inted time; an’ she sade it didn’t 
make no difference where she were, 
dyah mines would jine an’ testify to- 
gether jes’ de same as if da wuz side 
an’ side, an’ dat da could battle ’g’inst 
sickness an’ health an’ keep on livin’ 
an’ *joyin’ daselves, an’ nuthin’ wan’ 
gwine ’sturb um no mo’. 

“When dat lady tried to ’splain all 
dis to me, an’ sade she wuz a preacher 
uv de word an’ had been glorified, I 
wuz so ’mazed dat I wuz struck dumb 
wid silence, an’ kep’ saying to myself, 
“When yo’ speaks, don’ be hasty; let 
yo’ answer be yea! yea! nay! nay!’ 
When I had cultivated my mine to a 
easy state I sade to her: 

““T is dis chile’s mother an’ likewise 
her father, an’ stands ’sponsible fur 
her, so dat I feels obligated to ’nounce 
dat she is certny on de broad road to 
distruction, I don’ trus’ nobody to 
come twix’ me an’ my maker, kaze we 
can allers settle it bes’ twix’ ourselves, 
an’ don’ want no interference frum out- 
siders dat keep patchin’ up one thing 
an’ another, callin’ it ‘ligeon an’ makin’ 
it so easy fur yo’ to git to heaven dat 
yo’ ain’t even got to knock at de do’, 


fur de reason dat de angel dat usually 
stands dyah keepin’ guard wid de 
flamin’ sword an’ axes fur yo’ testi- 
mony has done ’sert his pos’, an’ all yo’ 
got to do now is to walk in an’ take yo’ 
seat bedout even a weddin’ garment on.’ 

“T tole her dat I felt convicted dat I 
hadn’t foun’ out befo’ dat she wuz 
standin’ on sich uncertain groun’; dat 
Dinah Matildy done already jepordize 
her soul, an’ I wuz jestified in takin’ 
ker home’ mediate, fo’ de seed she done 
sow had time to bear fruit to de chile’s 
everlastin’ condemnation. 

“Heah I wuz ag’in wid de chile on 
my han’s, an’ I wuz so ’sturbed in my 
mine dat I couldn’t sleep night nor 
day; an’ I ’gin to think dat I certny 
gwine loose my seat in heaven if 
suthin’ wan’ done:soon, an’ de onliest 
thing I could ’side on wuz to lay it all 
*fo’ de Lord in prayer, an’ tell him dat 
although I done bring de case uv dis 
chile befo’ him so many times, I know’d 
he would ’scuse me fur comin’ ag’in 
kaze de Bible done tole us dat his pa- 
tience wan’ never ’zausted, an’ I begged 
him to settle de vexatious subjec’. 

“Sure ‘nough, dat very night, while I 
lay dyah thinkin’ ’bout it, de answer 
come right befo’ me, an’ it sade, ‘Don’ 
yo’ hol’ on to dat chile no longer; give 
her up an’ sen’ her where she belongs; 
leastwise yo’ gwine to lose all de ‘ligeon 
yo’ got.’ 

“Next day I tole Miss Car’line "bout 
it, an’ she ’greed wid me dat I done 
been a faithful steward and done de 
bes’ I could, an’ de onliest thing now 
wuz to sen’ Dinah Matildy back down 
ole home. Didn’t nobody veject, an’ 
Dinah Matildy wuz glad ’nough to go; 
an’ when I got her ready I had a plack- 
ard writ an’ tacked on to her, sayin’: 

“Dis ain’t no po’ chile; she is got 
fren’s bof north an’ south, an’ is goin’ 
down ole home. She is s’plied wid 
every convenience an’ plenty to eat, so 
please don’ nobody add nuthin’ to her; 
kaze if you do, it gwine bring her to 
pain an’ sorrow an’ likewise her fren’s, 
as de pas’ done testify ; so please ’scuse 
her.’ 

“It wan’ long ’fo’ I had a chance to 
thank de Lord fur what I had done. De 
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news come frum down ole home dat a 
great revival wuz in opperation, an’ 
Dinah Matildy was de fuss one dat 
sought de mourners’ bench; an’ al- 
though it kep’ all de preachers an’ dea- 
cons busy two whole days an’ niglits 
prayin’ fur her, she got through at las’, 
and wuz now changed frum herseli to a 
totally indifferent person. So I thanked 
de Lord ag’in an’ washed her off my 
han’s. Dis is why I sade dyah wan’ no 
trouble like chile trouble, whether it 
come to yo’ wid de dade or de livin’. 
People talk *bout dis trouble an’ dat 
trouble, an’ mostly en’s by ’clairin’ dat 
marryin’ is de wus uv all; but ’speri- 
ence done show me dat dyah ain’t 
nuthin’ like chile trouble; husban’ 
trouble aint’ no tech to it. Yo’ chile is 
yo’ own, an’ if dat chile go astray, yo’ 
claims him jes’ de same as yourn; but 
da tells me dat yo’ husband ain’t no real 
‘lation to yo’ nohow, an’ dat mus’ be de 
reason why yo’ don’ mine sometimes 
gittin’ shed uv him ’tirely. When my 
fuss husban’ died I done my juty by 
him an’ kep’ on deep mournin’ fur over 
a year, which wuz mo’ dan he deserved, 
kaze he wan’ allurs what he wuz ’lotted 
out to be; but yo’ know it is mostly 
allurs dat way—if da ain’t one thing, da 
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is another, an’ dat is what makes d« 
trouble. How many times is I been 
married? Laws, chile, I ain’t neve 
been married but oncet! I ain’t but one 
widder! An’ ever since I wuz cast 
asunder I has never thought it bes’ to 
obligate myself ag’in. ’Tain’t dat | 
ain’t had plenty uv chances to change 
my fuss lawful name; no, indeed! It 
were jes’ las’ winter dat Brother Hains 
uv de fuss Baptis’ keep comin’ out heah 
from Boston, tellin’ me ’bout his great 
possessions an’ hintin’ like he wan’ me 
to share um, when he sont me a letter 
jes’ bout Valentine’s Day wid suthin’ 
like dis: 

“*Deares’ ’Sociate: When yo’ re- 
ceives dis epistle I hope yo’ eyes will 
forever flow, not wid sorrow, but wid 
joy.’ Honey ’clared dat he gwine git 
me a valentine to sen’ him an’ ax me 
fur de money; I tole Honey dat he wan’ 
worth but five cents, but he ’sisted on 
ten. When he come home from school 
dat night, Honey sade he bought candy 
wid de money, kaze he ’cided dat 
Brother Hains wan’ worth nary cent. | 
told him I know’d dat, ’specially since 
I done learn dat he had overgrown 
daughters an’ a stepmother-in-law livin’ 
wid him. 


MIDNIGHT 


Noon by the shortened shadows at my feet, 
Noon by the tolling bells in yonder tower,— 
And yet I know full well it is the midnight hour! 
"Tis midnight and from musky climes remote 
The slow-winged zephyrs steal an opiate breath 
And all the halls of life are hung with sable death. 
I had not thought our mortal parts contained 
So still a place, a chamber so remote, 
That one should pace the street and hear its strident note 
Less than the drippings of Adullah’s cave, 
Or as the highest branches of the tree, 
Or as a muffled oar afar upon the sea :— 
A folded page, a tiny crest of gold, 
A word or two—alas what little things 


Can still the heart, close-pressed amid the strings! 











THE TRAGIC IN THE LIFE OF AARON BURR 


By ROBERT N. REEVES 


HERE is no character in Ameri- 
can political history more mys- 
terious, more tragic, and, for 

those very reasons, more fascinating 
than that of Aaron Burr. 

Had Burr died at the close of the 
American Revolution, there would have 
been no element of mystery in his ca- 
reer to baffle inquiring minds. As a 
soldier he would have taken his olace 
in history as one of: the bravest of 
American patriots. His wonderful 
power to command, so ably exhibited 
in the long march on Quebec; his in- 
difference to fatigue and hunger; his 
fortitude in sharitig the privations of 
his soldiers; his courage in battle, as 
when under the heights of Quebec he 
seized the fallen body of General Mont- 
gomery and bore that dying patriot on 
his shoulder down the snow-covered 
slopes, amidst a hail of British grape- 
shot, entitles him to rank as a hero of 
the type of Anthony Wayne and Ethan 
Allen. Aaron Burr came out of the 
Revolutionary War, said sturdy John 
Adams, “with the character of a knight, 
without fear and an able officer.” 

The mysterious part of Burr’s life— 
the part that is replete with vicissi- 
tudes, misfortune, tragedy and ill-con- 
trived schemes that border close to 
treason—began after his election to the 
vice-presidency. 

In 1801 Burr was Vice-President of 
the United States, having been elected 
to that office after a spirited contest 
with Jefferson for the presidency To 
all appearances, his position was one to 
be envied. 

There was but one note of discord in 
Burr’s otherwise harmonious existence, 
and that was the continued hostility of 
Alexander Hamilton. Ever since they 


had served together as aides on General 





Washington’s staff, Burr and Hamilton 
had shown an ever-increasing jealousy 
and bitterness toward each other. Dur- 
ing the years that Burr was Vice-Presi- 
dent this enmity reached its height. 
Party strife was bitter in those days. 
Political quarrels were carried into pri- 
vate life. It was the era of ill-feeling, 
and in the bosoms of no two men was 
this spirit nourished and kept alive 
with such intensity as in Burr and 
Hamilton. Burr, in his quiet, secretive 
way, did all he could to undermine the 
politicai ambitions of Hamilton, and 
Hamilton, by open, vehement speech 
and voluminous correspondence, full of 
strong epithets, sought at every op- 
portunity to prejudice the public mind 
against Burr. 

At last, Burr, stung to the quick set 
about to do the deed that was to be the 
cause of all his subsequent misfortunes. 
In a letter so worded that Hamilton 
could not escape, save by abject apol- 
ogy, he challenged him to a duel. 
Though opposed to duelling (for a fa- 
vorite son of his had been killed in a 
duel fought a short time before), Ham- 
ilton was too lofty-minded to apologize 
and too courageous to refuse the chal- 
lenge. He therefore reluctantly ac- 
cepted it. The tragedy that followed 
is too familiar to dwell upon. July 11, 
1804, at sunrise, in the woods of Wee- 
hawken, near the banks of the Hudson, 
they met. At the command of Pendle- 
ton, one of the seconds, Burr raised his 
pistol, took deliberate aim and fired. 
Hamilton instantly sprang convulsively 
upward, reeled a little, discharged his 
pistol involuntarily into the airand then 
fell forward, mortally wounded. A few 
days later he was dead, and the nation 
had lost a brilliant and popular states- 
manand Burr had wrought his own ruin. 
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The sudden and tragic death of Ham- 
ilton produced a universal feeling of 
sympathy and sorrow, and brought 
down upon Burr’s head a storm of con- 
demnation. When the correspondence 
that passed between Burr and Hamil- 
ton prior to the duel was published, 
the public, for the most part, felt that 
Hamilton had been trapped to his 
death. The friends of Burr and the 
enemies of Hamilton alike deprecated 
the act. 

To escape the storm of disapproval 
about him, Burr fled stealthily by sea to 
Georgia. Here, where the custom of 
duelling was still highly regarded, and 
where Hamilton was not so well 
known, the Vice-President was soon 
transformed from a fugitive from jus- 
tice into an exiled hero. After a month’s 
stay, during which time he was mostly 
occupied in attending fetes and recep- 
tions, he returned to Washington to 
take his place at the head of the Sen- 
ate, welcome his successor, De Witt 
Clinton, and say farewell to his fellow- 
senators. This was his last appear- 
ance upon the political stage, and a pa- 
thetic one it must have been to a man 
of Burr’s talents and sensibility. It is 
said that his farewell address, for grace, 
depth of thought and affecting leave- 
taking, is one of the most impressive 
ever delivered in the Senate. 

At this time New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and the New England 
States were, politically, the nation ; and 
as Burr had now lost his popularity in 
these states, he turned his eyes toward 
the West. Two years before, the gov- 
ernment had purchased Louisiana from 
France. This opened up the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the settlers in the 
Southwest, who for years had been 
forced to pay heavy tribute to Spain, 
who held the mouth of the river. The 
tardiness of the government in bring- 
ing Spain to terms created much dis- 
satisfaction amongst the people of the 
Southwest. There was, besides, much 
dissatisfaction amongst the people of 
Mexico, who chafed beneath the Span- 
ish yoke. To this section of the coun- 
try Burr now eagerly directed his 
steps. 
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On his voyage down the Ohio River 
he stopped at an island about three 
hundred miles above Cincinnati, the 
home of the now historic Harman Blen- 
nerhassett, an eccentric, wealthy Irish- 
man, who had spent many years and a 
fortune in carving for himself out of 
the wilds of nature a home of remark- 
able beauty. Charmed by the magnifi- 
cence of.the island, Burr determined to 
make himself acquainted with its 
owner. He found Blennerhassett sur- 
rounded by books, paintings, statuary, 
instruments of science and all the evi- 
dences of intellect and refinement. 
Captivated by all this, he welcomed 
the invitation of his host to remain 
over night, and his host, captivated in 
turn by the fame, intelligence and vi- 
vacity of his guest, formed for him a 
friendship which in an incredibly short 
time was to result in the loss of honor, 
fortune and friends. To Burr this 
chance visit meant much; but to Blen- 
nerhassett it meant everything. 

Continuing his venturesome voyage, 
Burr floated down the Mississippi until 
he came to New Orleans, where a great 
reception awaited him, and where for 
nearly three weeks he was treated like 
a conqueror. No doubt his popularity 
in this section of the country hai its 
effect in determining his future ac- 
tions. His mind teemed with schemes 
for the independence of Mexico, and he 
looked about for assistance. Stationed 
on the borders of the Spanish prov- 
inces, and intrusted with the defence 
of the southern frontier, was General 
James Wilkinson, then general-in-chief 
of the armies of the United States, with 
whom Burr had fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War. To him Burr confided 
his project, and, from all that can be 
learned, Wilkinson seems to have 
eagerly become a party to it. 

In the winter of 1805-1806 Burr was 
back in Washington, his mind now set 
on the conquest of Mexico. In a few 
months he gathered about him hun- 
dreds of people who were willing to 
risk their’ lives and their fortunes in 
such an expedition. Not only did he 
recruit a small army from the hardy 
inhabitants of Kentucky, Tennessee 
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and neighboring states, but he also ob- 
tained the aid and support of such men 
of wealth and influence as Marinus 
Willett, afterward mayor of New York; 
General Dayton, General Adair, Gen- 
eral Dupiester, and even General An- 
drew Jackson. To Harman Blenner- 


hassett, Burr presented the glory of 
conquest so vividly that that gentle- 
man gave up everything to join the in- 
Of all 


vading forces. the people 
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throughout the country whom Burr 
succeeded in aiding him, few knew his 
real plans. They knew that Spain had 
ruled tyrannically over Mexico,and that 
Burr, in some way or other, was to as- 
sist the Mexicans to obtain their inde- 
pendence. Only toa very few did Burr 
make known the fact that he contem- 
plated something far more ambitious. 
In letters which he wrote in cipher to 
General Wilkinson and to Blennerhas- 
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sett he revealed his real design. It was 
to conquer Mexico from the Spaniards, 
place himself at the head of the new 
government as emperor, and then leave 
it to the states of the West to decide 
whether they would go into the Union 
or become a part of his new govern- 
ment. 

The government, however, began to 
scent danger, and a United States dis- 
trict attorney, located at Frankfort, 
Ky., seized the opportunity to gain 
fame for himself by demanding that 
Burr appear before the court in that 
district and answer to the charge of 
being engaged in an enterprise con- 
trary to the laws of the United States. 
To his surprise, Burr answered the 
summons fearlessly, came to Frankfort 
with his counsel, Henry Clay, and left 
the court completely victorious, to re- 
turn again to the Southwest and con- 
tinue operations. 

His victory, however, was_ short- 
lived. General Wilkinson, becoming 
alarmed at the possible consequences 
likely to follow an attempt to revolu- 
tionize Mexico, suddenly changed front 
and dispatched a messenger to Presi- 
dent Jefferson, revealing everything. 
The President, fearing a revolt of the 
Western states, at once issued a procla- 
mation and suspended the writ of ha- 
heas corpus. Instantly the entire coun- 
try was aroused to a high pitch of ex- 
citement at Burr’s disloyalty to the 
Union. A reward of two thousand dol- 
lars was offered for his arrest. He was 
soon captured, and after a tedious and 
perilous march through the swamps 
and wildernesses of the Southern states, 
brought to Richmond, Va., and placed 
in jail. 

Most men would have been disheart- 
ened by this sudden change of affairs 
tor the worse. Burr, on the contrary, 
maintained the same easy, genial and 
convincing manner that made people 
admire him in spite of themselves. 

“T hope sir,” said his jailer, “that it 
would not be disagreeable to you if I 
should lock the door after dark.” 

“By no means,” calmly replied Burr; 
“I should prefer it, to keep out in- 
truders.” 
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His only apprehension at this time 
seems to have been that the news of his 
arrest and imprisonment would unduly 
excite his daughter Theodosia, the one 
great object of his affections. 

On May 22, 1807, Burr was placed on 
trial for treason before Chief Justice 
Marshall. Then began one of the most 
remarkable trials in the history of this 
country. Never before had a greater 
array of legal talent or a more distin- 
guished throng of spectators appeared 
in an American court-room. William 
Wirt was there, John Randolph Ed- 
mund Randolph, Luther Martin, An- 
drew Jackson, Washington Irving, 
Winfield Scott, and a host of Burr’s 
friends from New York. The trial 
lasted all summer and ended in an ac- 
quittal, as there was no conclusive evi- 
dence that Burr intended to sever the 
Western states from the Union. 

Though acquitted of the charge of 
treason, Burr was now ruined both in 
fortune and in name. His home on 
Richmond Hill, that historic mansion 
overlooking the Hudson River, with 
its wealth of books and art, had been 
sold to satisfy his creditors; his per- 
son was still subject to imprisonment 
for debt, and he was also liable to ar- 
rest on a government indictment for a 
misdemeanor. For several months 
after his acquittal he remained con- 
cealed in New York to prevent further 
prosecution. While his expedition for 
Mexican independence had thus far 
proven a disastrous failure, he by no 
means abandoned the project, but re- 
solved to visit Europe and seek foreign 
aid. Bidding an affectionate farewell 
to Theodosia, and intrusting to her his 
private papers and the collection of 
such debts as were owing him, which 
were in a measure to provide for his 
maintenance while abroad, he secretly 
left New York and made his way to 
Nova Scotia, where he boarded a Brit- 
ish mail packet, and under the name of 
G. H. Edwards sailed for England 

On arriving in England he was 
greeted with news that for the time 
completely shattered his hopes of se- 
curing the aid of either England or 
France, the two nations from whom he 

















most expected it. T'wo days before his 
arrival Joseph Bonaparte had marched 
into Madrid and been proclaimed King 
of Spain; and England, so hostile ta 
Napoleon, at once took the part of the 
dethroned king. There was, therefore, 
slight chance that England would in 
any way assist Burr in a scheme detri- 
mental to the Spaniards, nor could he 
hope that Napoleon would listen to any 
cvertures toward the independence of 
a country that was part of a nation he 
had conquered. The indefatigable 
Burr, nevertheless, sought out George 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh and other 
British officials, before whom he laid 
his plans, but received in return not the 
slightest encouragement. 

While the government frowned upon 
him, British society, on the other hand, 
received him with open arms. He was 
the lion of the drawing room, the han- 
quet table and the platform. His 
bravery as a soldier, his former posi- 
tion as Vice-President, his duel with 
Hamilton, his’ Mexican expedition and 
his sensational trial, together with his 
magnetic personality and wonderful 
conversational powers, made him an 
object of interest and respect wherever 
he went. He was welcomed as a guest 
by William Goodwin and Mary Wool- 
stoncraft; by Jeremy Bentham, the 
philosopher ; Feseli, the painter, and by 
such literary lights as Henry Macken- 
zie, Charles Lamb and Sir Walter 
Scott. William Cobbett was so im- 
pressed with Burr’s talents that he dis- 
cussed seriously how the ex-Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States might be 
made a member of-the British Parlia- 
ment. 

In the midst of a season of gayety 
in Edinburgh, Burr was informed by 
friends that he must return at once to 
London, as the government evinced 
great distrust of him and was about to 
take some active measures. Suspecting 
that he was under surveillance, and 
having a presentiment of impending 
danger, he immediately on his return 
to London packed up his papers, and 
under the name of “Mr. Kirby,” took 
quarters in a cheap lodging-house. 
About a week after his change of 
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residence four officers of the govern- 
ment entered his room and infoimed 
him that he was under arrest by virtue 
of a warrant issued by the English 
premier, Lord Liverpool —in other 
words, he was a prisoner of state. His 
trunks, containing all his papers, were 
taken from him and he was detained as 
a prisoner for three days. Then came a 
polite note from Lord Liverpool, apol- 
ogizing for the occurrence and in the 
most diplomatic manner possible con- 
veying to Burr the fact that his pres- 
ence in Great Britain was embarrass- 
ing to the government, and that he was 
expected to leave its jurisdiction. 
From England, Burr went to Swe- 
den, where he remained five months. 
Fearing the rigors of a Swedish winter, 
he left that country and traveled !eis- 
urely toward France, enjoying every- 
where the same social triumphs that 
he had enjoyed in England and Scot- 
land. In Germany he was warmly re- 
ceived by Niebuhr, the historian, and 
by Goethe, the latter entertaining him 
for several evenings at his home in 
Weimar. Learning that Napoleon was 
considering the independence of Mex- 
ico and the other Spanish colonies, 
Burr hurried to France and sought out 
the Emperor’s ministers in an effort to 
have an interview with the man who 
was then the greatest power in the 
world. He wrote lengthy letters; he 
waited in the ante-chamber of numer- 
ous ministers, in the hope of securing 
some encouragement. He sent a mes- 
senger to Prince Talleyrand, who, of 
all ministers, stood closest to the Em- 
peror; but that shrewd diplomat, whom 
Burr had once toasted and feted at 
Richmond Hill, sent back this reply: 
“Say to Colonel Burr that I wil: re- 
ceive him to-morrow; but tell him also 
that General Hamilton’s likeness al- 
ways hangs over my mantel.” It is 
needless to say that Burr did not call. 
In desperation he addressed a memo- 
rial to the Emperor himself, praying 
for an interview. But there came no 
response from Napoleon. Disappointed 
at the ill success of his efforts, he de- 
cided to give up entirely his scheme for 
the independence of Mexico and re- 
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turn to America. When he applied for 
his passports he found to his great sur- 
prise that these were denied him. No 
explanation was forthcoming, save that 
he would not be permitted to leave the 
country. It did not take Burr long to 
learn that there was a _ conspiracy 
amongst certain American residents of 
Paris not only to keep him in France, 
but also to make his life there as mis- 
erable as possible. It was agreed that 
any American citizen who should cen- 
verse with or even salute him was to 
be shunned in turn by his fellow-coun- 
trymen. His mail, too, was_ inter- 
cepted, and captains of incoming and 
outgoing vessels were forbidden to de- 
liver any letter or package to him, or 
take any from him. He was to be 
an exile in the fullest sense of that 
word. 

Cut off from remittances from Amer- 
ica, and with apparently no hope of re- 
ceiving assistance in France, he soon 
found himself in a serious predica- 
ment. His finances were alreadv at 
their lowest, winter was approaching, 
and his prospect of even existing was 
gloomy. Yet he took his condition 
philosophically, attributing it entirely 
to the influence and machinations of 
Talleyrand and the American ambas- 
sador at Paris. “How sedate one is 
with only three sous,” he wrote in his 
diary. He took quarters in the cheap- 
est of lodging places, and purchased 
only the absolute necessities of life, 
often going without fire in order that 
he might be able to purchase food 

Extracts from his diary written dur- 
ing this period indicate the privations 
that he was forced to endure. Under 
date of November 23, 1810, we find 
this item: “Nothing from America, 
and really I shall starve. Borrowed 
three francs to-day. Four or five little 
debts keep me in constant alarm.” And 
again, a few days later, he writes: 
“Went at Denon’s; thought I might as 
well go to St. Pelasgie; set off, but 
recollected I owed the woman who sits 
in the passage two sous for a segar, so 
turned about to pursue my way by 
Pont des Arts, which was within fifty 
paces; remembered I had not where- 
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with to pay the toll, being two sous; 
had to go all the way round by the 
Pont Royal, more than half a mile.” 

His diary is filled with similar details, 
and yet there is not to be found any- 
where in it a single melancholy or dis- 
consolate expression. Suspected and 
watched by the French government os- 
tracized by his own countrymen, with- 
out occupation, money or friends, this 
remarkable man continued cheerful, 
firm and dignified. Amongst the Amer- 
ican colonists in Paris, Burr soon dis- 
covered a friend in the person of Ed- 
ward Griswold, a former member of the 
New York bar, who advanced him a 
sum sufficient to meet his expenses, 
and promised also to pay his passage to 
America, provided a passport could be 
obtained. A small portion of the money 
thus advanced Burr laid aside for the 
purposes intended by Griswold, but the 
greater part he at once, with charac- 
teristic generosity and imprudence in- 
vested in expensive presents for Theo- 
dosia and her son, “Gampillo.” 

He now changed the course of his so- 
licitations. Instead of seeking Mexi- 
can independence, he now sought after 
his own. For months his days and 
nights were spent in writing letters and 
seeking audiences with ministers and 
court officials in an almost vain effort 
to secure the necessary passport. Again 
he addressed a memorial to Napoleon, 
eloquently setting forth his circum- 
stances, but again there was no re- 
sponse. At last Count Denon, who had 
been with Napoleon in Egypt, an‘ for 
whom the Emperor had a profound re- 
gard, learning of Burr’s deplorable con- 
dition, interceded in his behalf an‘ se- 
cured Napoleon’s consent, and Burr 
was permitted to quit France. In some 
mysterious way, however, the pass- 
port, which required the signatures of 
various officials of the French govern- 
ment, was lost or stolen before it 
reached Burr, and he was forcel to 
wait patiently six long months before 
he could obtain another one. When a 
second one was finally made out a new 
obstacle presented itself to prevent his 
departure. He had during his enforced 
stay in Paris existed only by the grace 
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of numerous creditors who, as soon as 
they learned that he intended to cuit 
France, demanded that their accounts 
against him be first settled. Burr again 
xppealed to Count Denon, who, not be- 
ing a man of wealth himself, obtained 
a loan for him from the rich Duc de 
Bassano. 

Eagerly he took passage for America 
on the “Vigilant.” Wherever he had 
gone and whatever misfortunes had be- 
fallen him, he had always been sus- 
tained by the encouraging letters of 


Theodosia. In France the government 
had prevented many of her letters from 
reaching him. Her enforced silence 
had been a source of great pain to him, 
and it was with the anxious, hopeful 
heart of an affectionate father, that he 
now turned his eyes oceanward. His 
hopes, however, were mingled with 
fresh fears. Difficulties had arisen be- 
tween England and America, and Burr 
realized that vesesls leaving France for 
America were in danger of capture. 
The “Vigilant” had scarcely reached 
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the high seas when it was seized by a 
British frigate and taken to England 
as a prize and Burr found himself an 
unwilling inhabitant of a country from 
which he had been driven two years 
before. With but little money, he now 
made his way to London, where he 
eked out an existence by selling his 
books and a collection of coins, and 
pawning the presents that he had pur- 
chased for his daughter and his grand- 
son. He still continued to keep a 
diary, and in it he records his London 
experience. 

“T find my appetite,” he says, “in the 
inverse ratio to my purse, and I now 
conceive why the poor eat so much 
when they can get it. Considering the 
state of my finances, resolved to-day to 
lay out the whole instantly in necessi- 
ties, lest some folly or some beggar 
should rob me of a shilling. Bought, 
viz., halt a pound of beef, eightpence ; 
a quarter of a pound of ham, sixpence; 
one pound of brown sugar, eightpence ; 
two pounds of bread, eightpence; ten 
pounds of potatoes, fivepence; having 
left elevenpence, treated myself to a 
pot of ale, eightpence; and now, with 
threepence in my purse, have read the 
second volume of ‘Ida.’” 

Upon this supply of food he lived for 
eight days, cooking his own meals. 
After months of this life he finally suc- 
ceeded, by selling the balance of his 
books and borrowing from friends, in 
securing for a second time passage to 
America. His life in London had been 
one of extreme poverty and he left 
England without regret, remarking 
that he hoped never to visit that coun- 
try again, unless at the head of fifty 
thousand men. 

It was not without danger to himself 
that Burr landed in Boston. Govern- 
ment prosecutions still hung over his 
head, and numerous New York cred- 
itors were anxiously waiting for the 
opportunity to put him in jail for debt. 
He, therefore, concealed his identity 
from the public. Disguised with a wig, 
false whiskers and strange garments, 
and under the name of A. Arnot. he 
took lodgings at a small boarding- 
house kept by the widow of a sea cap- 
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tain near one of the Boston wharves. 
But Burr was a man of great activity, 
and this life of seclusion that he was 
compelled to lead soon proved exceed- 
ingly irksome. Throwing aside his dis- 
guise, he went to New York, deter- 
mined to risk the consequences. With 
a capital of ten dollars and a large law 
library which he borrowed from a re- 
tired lawyer whom he had once be- 
iriended, he opened up a law office at 
number 23 Nassau street, and boldly 
announced that fact in the newspapers. 
In earlier days he had been associated 
with Hamilton and others in some of 
New York’s most important cases, and 
his reputation as a successful advocate 
had not been forgotten by the people 
of New York. His office was soon 
crowded with litigants, and within 
twelve days he had been given retainer 
fees amounting in all to over two thou- 
sand dollars. 

In high spirits he wrote to Theodo- 
sia, telling her of his prosperity and his 
hopeful future. To his cheerful letter 
came a heartbreaking one from Theo- 
dosia, stating that Gampillo, his grand- 
son, of whom he was so passionately 
fond, and for whom he had walked 
the streets of London and Paris in 
search of pretty trinkets, was dead. 
The shock was a severe one to Burr, 
and he never ceased to grieve over the 
child’s sudden death. Then came the 
great climax of Burr’s unhappy, tragic 
life. The grief of Theodosia over the 
death of her only child was inconsol- 
able. Her health failed her and her 
mind became bewildered. The letters 
she wrote to her father were full only 
of grief and despair. At last, Burr, 
thinking his influence would restore 
her health and happiness, determined 
to have her visit New York, and for 
that purpose he sent a physician to 
Charleston, S. C., to accompany her on 
the journey. They embarked for New 
York on a pilot boat, the Patriot It 
was a staunch craft and was expected 
to make the trip in five or six days. 
Soon after departing, terrific storms 
raged all along the Atlantic coast, and 
the Patriot was never heard of again. 
What was its fate or the fate of its pas- 




















THE TRAGIC IN THE LIFE OF AARON BURR 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


sengers was never learned. It was 
often rumored that the boat had been 
captured by pirates and the passengers 
and crew murdered. Years afterward 
two criminals executed at Norfolk Va., 
gave some substance to this story by 
declaring that they were members of a 
band of “bankers” who had wrecked 
and pillaged the Patriot. 

When it was suggested to Burr that 
the Patriot might have been captured 
by pirates, and that Theodosia might 





still be alive, he replied: “No, no; she 
is indeed dead. Were she alive, all the 
prisons in the world could not keep her 
from her father.” She was his reaiiza- 
tion of an ideal woman, and all his 
hopes and affections had been centered 
in her and her child. Now that they 
were dead, hope, happiness and ambi- 
tion no doubt died within him. Yet to 
the outside world he bore his heavy 
affliction stoicly. He was not of a na- 
ture to give way to open grief or de- 
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spair. It was a part of his creed to 
make fortitude a virtue, and to take the 
inevitable without a murmur. The seal 
that he most frequently used upon his 
correspondence was a rock, solitary in 
the midst of a tempestuous sea, with 
the inscription: “Nec flatu nec fluctu” 
—neither by wind nor wave. 

Often he was seen walking along the 
Battery, gazing wistfully oceanward, 
with the fond, faint hope perhaps that 
some day his Theodosia would return ; 
and passing pedestrians at night often 
noticed an old man sitting silent and 
alone before an old baise table in a 
dusty law office. But Burr never 
prated his sorrows to the world; never 
gave voice to remorse or despair, either 
by mouth or pen, and the world was 
kept in ignorance of the thoughts that 
must have surged through the old 
man’s brain as he sat alone without a 
wife, brother, sister, child or lineal de- 
scendant and reviewed, perhaps, the 
strange triumphs, tragedies and mis- 
fortunes through which he had passed. 

The Patriot was lost in 1813. For 
twenty years after, Burr continued to 
live in New York a life of unusual ac- 
tivity. He was up at dawn and at his 
office, working zealously in the inter- 
ests of his numerous clients; for de- 
spite the odium still attached to his 
name, his wonderful ability as an advo- 
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cate brought him many intricate cases 
involving large sums, and enabling him 
to make enormous fees, which were al- 
most immediately eaten up by his nu- 
merous creditors—most of whom were 
holders of Mexican debts—who had a 
habit of falling upon him from time to 
time with such vindictive fury that it 
required all his ingenuity to keep out 
of jail. What his creditors did not get, 
charity obtained, for Burr was always 
a lavish giver to those who appealed to 
him for aid. His home was a rendez- 
vous for men like Luther Martin and 
Dr. Hosack, whom age or intemper- 
ance had rendered unfit to continue the 
battle of life. 

In 1883, while walking with a friend 
down lower Broadway, Burr suddenly 
came to a halt and sank heavily into 
the arms of his friend. “What is the 
matter, colonel?” asked the friend “I 
don’t know,” was the reply; “some- 
thing seems to be the matter; I can’t 
step. There’s no feeling in my limbs.” 

That was the beginning of the end. 
For three years Burr suffered uncom- 
plainingly with paralysis. In the end 
he was himself an object of charity. 
September 14, 1836, at the age of 
eighty; he breathed his last in a lodging 
house, where he was sheltered by the 
daughter of an army officer whom he 
had once befriended. 


BEACON HILL 


MERRILL PYKE 


How grimly, in the grey, uncertain dawn, 
He sits his shadowy, midnight steed, 


Enwreathed in night-fog, 


but writ deep upon 


His brow the daring of the dragon-breed, 
Like some dark specter which the dreadful womb 
Of night casts up into our peaceful morn, 
Breathing of wars and fratricidal gloom. 
Destiny incarnate, yet unborn, 
He looks abroad, implacable and stern, 
And steadfast, bending somber, sightless eyes 
Beyond the baubles that our times display, 
Into the glowing East as to discern, 
Amid the splendors of its flaming skies, 


His country’s fortunes brightening with the day. 
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By JANE ORTH 


With the fast-disappearing bits of 
snow from the bare, brown earth come 
new flashes of color in the field of fash- 
ion. Brown in many shades, green— 
mainly in the emerald tones — queer 
tones of red, some of them on the brick 
and mahogany blend, and black, black, 
black! Black in the dull taffetas, black 
in the lustrous silks and crepes, and re- 
lieved in many instances with slight 
gilt trimming and dead-white some- 
where; at the throat, perhaps, or white 
plumes in the black hat. Old rose, too, 
will have its share of recognition 
among spring and summer colors. 

One new gown in a modiste’s show- 
room was of leaf-green crepe satin. 
The long-pointed tunic féll over a skirt 
formed of a side-pleated flounce. The 
tunic, instead of falling loose from the 
skirt, was caught to it in a slight puff. 
The front of the tunic was embroidered 
in black, dark green and blue. 

The top of the bodice betrays the 
drooping shoulder line, which is back 
in fashion and likely to remain for sev- 
eral seasons. 

The sleeve had a short cap and cut 
in one with the bodice. This, of course, 
lengthens the shoulder effect. 

The decolletage is shallow and 
square, and there is an extra-wide band 
of the embroidery around the figure, 
under the arms and across the edge of 
the short sleeve. 

Another new model is of grass-green 
mousseline over deep-cream satin, the 
skirt bordered with deep-green ve'vet. 
A tunic that drips from shoulder to 
hem on one side and is slashed up to 
the hip on the other, of dotted-green 
mousseline, bordered with braid em- 
broidery in the same color. 

Above the belt—there is sure to be a 
belt these days—the material is drawn 


up in folds to the shoulder, and in 
wider folds around the arm to the el- 
bow. A line of brown fur runs like a 
mad hare from waist to shoulder, back 
and front. ‘The rounded yoke with 
stock is of darned net. The belt is of 
turquoise blue velvet, drawn up to the 
slightly high waist line in the back 

Belts are essential this season; even 
coats for street wear have them of the 
material, or of soft patent leather. 
Coats for motoring and driving have 
heavily-stitched belts attached to the 
foundations and lifted slightly above 
the waist line. 

The belts of the season are neither 
simple nor inconspicuous. ‘They are 
resplendent and expensive, suggestive 
of all the eastern gorgeousness They 
are of metal net, heavily embroidered 
in gold and silver, in crystals and 
beads, taking the form of Egyptian 
characters and symbols. 

Many of the very dressy belts are 
outlined at both edges with a band of 
brilliant sequins in such colors as tur- 
quoise, peacock green, blue, Burgundy 
red and black. Others, massive and 
heavy, are made of linked metal, set 
with heavy stones and ending in huge 
buckles. One cannot call them artis- 
tic, but they are fashionable. They 
can be prettily imitated with the heavy 
metal mesh nets, which hold any 
amount of embroidery worked out in 
attractive designs. These fit into the 
form with more grace than do the 
metal ones. ‘The stiff belts are no 
longer worn. ‘They were very well in 
the days of slender waists, but now, 
with the statistical twenty-eight-inch 
measurement, well, they simply won’t 
do—that’s all. 

While patent leather is the pre- 
ferred stock for leather belts, there is 
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a great deal of saddle leather used. 
There are two distinct ways of wearing 
these belts, and the preferable one is 
that which lifts the waist line without 
destroying its curve. This is easily 
managed by the strips through which 
the belt runs. 

The new sleeves are indeed radical, 
to say the least. To see one sleeve 
trimmed with lace and the other stud- 
ded with jet and metal is sufficiently 
eccentric, but a shivering shudder is 
produced by the sight of one sleeve in 
lace and pink chiffon and the other of 
green velvet and marten fur! 

The sleeve used chiefly in blouses 
has its fullness confined in a cap at the 
top, and is finished with a long, tight 
cuff. Some of the very dressy blcuses 
have sleeves of a short kimono shape, 
over a long, tucked cuff of transparent 
fabric. The three-quarter sleeve is on 
the way. It is seen in coats, house- 
gowns, smart blouses and top wraps. 

The sleeves of the new evening 
gowns are very picturesque. A sort of 
scarf drapery sleeve, which is very ef- 
fective, made of metal tulle, embroid- 
ered. This sleeve is put into the arm- 
hole with folds at the under seam; is 
cut three-quarter length under the arm 
and long enough to reach the hem of 
the gown at back. This is finished 
with galoon or satin. In the majority 
of ball dresses the sleeves are made of 
the dress material and garnished with 
lace, embroidery and jewels, or em- 
broidery and lace. 


About Tailor-Mades 


The new tailor-mades have the usual 
variety of novel touches that a change 
of season is apt to bring. The shorten- 
ing of the coats is no longer a rumor; 
the play on tunic draperies, collars and 
cuffs handsomely embroidered with 
silk and metallic threads, or blended 
with embroidery and braid, with the 
prevailing touch of gilt is endless. 

Some of the coats close with a half- 
dozen buttons, taking only the space, 
however, occupied by three or -four 
larger ones in other garments. Few 
buttons, seriously and in a matter-of- 
fact style, down the front. More coats 
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with two and three buttons are seen 
than of anything eise' In some of the 
claborate tailor-mades in which braid 
is used lavishly, braid or cord frogs 
close the front. 

Linings are again ornamental In 
tailor-mades they are otherwise severe, 
as well as in elaborate ones; the linings 
are vivid—cherry-colored, green, rose, 
pale tan, or they are polka-dotted or 
figured. 

Many coats are cut to slope from 
the front toward the back, and other 
fancy shapes are daily appearing. It 
looks now as though little fancy coats 
would be dressy coats. The skirt .is 
gored and plain. 

As to belts, there is an endless play 
on the ingenuity of the manufacturers. 
A good many patent leather belts or 
belts in which patent leather and cloth 
are combined, are seen with Russian 
blouses, which are strong at this mo- 
ment. In other cases the belts are 
handsomely braided or gorgeously em- 
broidered to match the collar or repeat 
some color scheme in the rest of the 
suit. Belts are in many cases in direct 
contrast to the coat, and, it might be 
added, are also contrasted with waist 
and skirt in gowns. 

Some of the three-piece suits are es- 
pecially effective. An entirely new idea 
is to have the upper part of the princess 
gown of polka-dotted silk, while the 
lower part below the hips is of cloth 
like the coat. In such cases the lining 
of the coat is like the upper part of the 
gown. 

Until early vacation time novelties 
will continue to arrive in the suit de- 
partments, and it is far from probable 
that the majority of innovations or the 
most interesting ones have as yet ap- 
peared. 


Truly Summer Things 

There are scores of filmy, white 
frocks which, while following the gen- 
eral lines of the lingerie models, include 
no lingerie material at all—which are 
built up of hand-embroidered white 
silk mousseline and fine hand-embroid- 
ered net and laces. 

Irish lace, which showed signs of 























waning vogue, comes boldly to the 
front again in connection with such 
frocks, but the Italian laces have an in- 
creasing vogue, and where expense 
need not be considered, real Venetian 
plays a considerable part in these su- 
perb frocks of sheer white. 

Princess lines are being adapted to 
this type of model, though the sheerer 
and less striking lingerie models show 
a decided leaning toward the one-piece 
blouse and skirt lines and to girdled 
effects. You see these latter ideas de- 
velop, too, in the heavily embroid- 
ered and heavy lace-trimmed models, 
but they are hardly so successful as the 
long, unbroken lines. 

Sheer robes of mousseline or linen, 
fine lace and hand-embroidery, are 
often accompanied by superb coats of 
heavier lace, usually Irish; this heavy 
lace in small quantities being also min- 
gled with the fine lace of the robe. A 
striking model of this class, shown in 
4 Fifth avenue shop, has a novel fea- 
ture in the studding of the handsome 
Irish lace coat, with brilliant cut jet 
disks, and the idea, though bizarre, 
works out more attractively than you 
would imagine. 

As for the useful little lingerie frocks 
that will actually stand tubbing, they 
are already with us in great quantities ; 
and, though the really dainty models 
are not extraordinarily cheap, they are 
not at all in the same class with the 
more gorgeous frocks such as are 1lJus- 
trated in the central group. For the 
average woman they are infinitely more 
desirable, and, luckily, even the home 
seamstress can, if clever, achieve ex- 
cellent results along this line. 

Cheap one-piece models are offered 
in the shops and are often altogether 
admirable in design, having more ca- 
chet than that same home seamstress 
is likely to obtain; but the difficulty is 
that these pretty, effecive models are 
in cheap materials, and are usually so 
carelessly put together that they 
quickly go to pieces with laundering, 
or even with ordinary wear. 

If you can afford the initial expense, 
it is nice, and in the long run economi- 
cal, to buy the more expensive frock of 
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the same class made by some one of the 
little establishments that specialize in 
such tub frocks and in lingerie blouses, 
or to buy good material and have them 
made up carefully and conscientiously 
under your own supervision. Handker- 
chief linen, the French linon, while ex- 
pensive, gives better service than any 
other very fine and dainty lingerie ma- 
terial, and is a better investment than 
batiste or mull; but either of these lat- 
ter materials make up attractively and 
the fine cotton etamines and cotton 
crepes are also desirable and will be 
much used. 

Some of the fine lawns, too, can be 
used, though most of them have too 
much body and not enough softness for 
the best effects. Good German, valen- 
ciennes is the favored trimming and 
need not be real to be satisfactory: but 
the narrow cluny, or Irish, with which 
it is almost invariably associated, 
should be real lace, and it is far better 
to use a very small quantity of the real 
article than to lavish cheaper lace upon 
the frock. 

The narrow Irish veining, narrow, 
plain crochet insertion and hand-tucks 
are not expensive trimmings, but give 
delightful effects; and there are expen- 
sive embroidery bands, motifs, edges 
and flouncings which may be combined 
with the lace, though the most attrac- 
tive frocks of moderate price have only 
the laces and hand-tuckings. Hand- 
embroidery is, of course, an enormous 
addition if it is fine and beautiful but 
much of the sort used now upon the 
cheaper blouses and frocks is bv no 
means beautiful, and cheapens rather 
than improves the garment. 

There are plenty of little shops in un- 
pretentious quarters now where such 
simple one-piece lingerie frocks, hand- 
made, trimmed in valenciennes, a little 
real cluny or Irish and perhaps a very 
little hand-embroidery, will be made to 
order from $40 to $50; and, though this 
may seem to some women a pretty high 
price for a very simple tub frock, it 
must be remembered that the simpli- 
city is of a very dainty kind, and that 
the frock will serve many summer pur- 
poses and stand frequent journeys to 
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the laundry. From this price the well- 
made lingerie frock of good materials 
mounts in price until it reaches giddy 
heights. 

The linen frocks come next on the 
list of serviceable tub frocks, and here 
you find temptation on every hand. 
Such delectable little frocks they are, 
now that weavers and dyers in com- 
bination have achieved altogether de- 
sirable things in linen. ‘The range of 
colors this season is more beautiful 
than ever before and the weaves amaz- 
ingly varied, though most of them have 
the softness which gives them the sem- 
blance of the hand-woven linens, and 
makes them both more beautiful and 
more serviceable than the stiffer, shi- 
nier-surfaced linens of an earlier dav 

Some of the new weaves have a de- 
cided luster, but it is not the old shine. 
Rather, it is a mercerizing, which gives 
to the soft, loose-woven linen the ap- 
pearance of atussor. The makers vow 
that this luster remains intact after re- 
peated launderings, but that must be 
determined after experience. 

There are all sorts of diagonal-weave 
linens, embroidered linens, bordered 
linens, striped linens, checked linens, 
dotted linens, corded linens, etc.; but 
the linen par excellence is the soft, 
dull-finished weave of hand-woven as- 
pect, and in this one finds innumerable 
lovely colorings. One of the most 
prominent and popular color lines runs 
through the gold and buff and citron 
and corn color tones into the light 
ecrus and natural tones at one extreme, 
and into the khakis, ripe peach and vari- 
ous light browns at the darker extreme. 

Such cool, soft, lovely, yellow tones 
have never before been seen in linens; 
and, though they echo hues popular in 
winter materials, they come with a 
freshness and a surprise in the linens 
and in the cottons, where also they 
hold a conspicuous place. 

A house whose linen frocks are 
noted is showing a large number of 
charming models in these yellow lin- 
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ens, usually with touches of white for 
relief, a little white-band embroidery, a 
collar of embroidered white linen or 
pique, a tiny collarless guimpe of white 
pique, set with rows of very fine, yel 
low soutache, matching the linen; 
collar and frill of lingerie and lace, o: 
some such becoming device. A note « 
black, too, is most effective on thes 
yellow tones, and is usually introduced 
in a cravat or tiny bow, though in coat 
suits the collar and cufts, or merely the 
collar, may be faced with black, and a 
note of black may be introduced in the 
making of the buttons. 

A little black enters into many of the 
white iinen and natural linen coat 
suits and one-piece frocks, and is usu- 
ally very effective, but unless remova- 
ble it makes cleansing instead of laun 
dering a necessity. Cleansing is the 
better method for the linen coat in any 
event, for few are the laundresses who 
can do up such a suit without destroy- 
ing its shapeliness; but a cleanser is 
not always available at short notice, 
and it is difficult to get much service 
out of a light-hued linen unless it can 
be put frequently into the tub. 

The blues are to be immensely popu- 
lar among linens and are always practi- 
cal, because, save in the very light 
tones, they do not soil quickly, and the 
blue dyes stand the onslaught of the 
laundress more sturdily than most 
dyes do. 

The dark tones of blue are particu- 
larly lovely this season. Never before 
have the manufacturers obtained such 
results, and we should see much of 
these darker blue linens, relieved and 
given coolness by a touch of white. A 
long line of pink and rose linens chal- 
lenges admiration, and there are some 
delightfully cool, soft greens and grays. 

Collarless neck effects are many 
among the linens, but even where the 
model is of this type it is usually pos- 
sible to add a tiny guimpe of lingerie 
or lace for the woman to whom the ex- 
posed throat is unbecoming. 














































THE CHELSEA BOARD OF CONTROL 


One must read very carefully and 
thoughtfully the straightforward and 
modest account of the results already 
accomplished in Chelsea since the fire 
to foregather any conception of the 
herculean task which faced the Board 
of Control appointed by Governor Dra- 
per to meet that emergency. 

Undertaken originally as a _ provi- 
sional arrangement, the type of civic 
organization which it represents is so 
thoroughly in line with the most sanely 
progressive ideas of our own time as 
to arouse the hope among thoughtful 
people that the arrangement may be 
continued after the present term of 
office shall have expired. 

The personnel of the board in a 
large measure accounts for its su-cess, 
and this is the strongest argument for 
the plan of municipal government of 
which it is a type, that it is able to com- 
mand the services of such men. 

Mr. W. E. McClintock, chairman of 
the board, is a civil engineer of high 
standing. He was for ten years chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission, has served as city engi- 
neer of Chelsea for many years, and is 
thoroughly familiar with municipal 
works and with Chelsea conditions and 
requirements. In other words the 
chairman of the board is an intelligent 
and experienced expert. 

Mr. Mark Wilmarth of Malden,mem- 
ber of the board, is also a civil engineer. 
He is a graduate of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and has been engaged 
in much important work, particularly 
as United States government inspector 
of large works, in which capacity he 
has become intimately familiar with 
contracts for public work. 


Mr. Alton C. Ratschesky of Boston 


and Beverly, member of the board, is a 
financier of high standing and long ex- 
perience. He is president of the United 
States Trust Company and of the Chel- 
sea Trust Company. He is also a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities and 
engaged in many lines of public ac- 
tivity. As financial adviser, his pres- 
ence on the board is invaluable. 

Mr. Alton E. Briggs, graduate from 
Dartmouth College, member of the 
board, was for many years a public- 
school teacher, and for twenty-one 
years in the Chelsea High School. He 
is a resident of Chelsea and an expert 
in educational matters. His efficient 
planning is seen in the broad lines that 
have been laid down for the future de- 
velopment of Chelsea’s school system. 

Mr. George H. Dunham, member of 

the board, is an experienced business 
man, for many years with the Cobb, 
3ates & Yerxa Company. His skill as 
an accountant and minute familiarity 
with market values, as well as his broad 
experience in the details of practical 
business, are of the highest value to 
the board. 

Mr. Charles H. Read, city clerk of 
Chelsea for many years, was appointed 
executive secretary of the board. This 
appointment, aside from the high per- 
sonal fitness of Mr. Read, serves as a 
connecting link between the board and 
the regular city organization. 

We have given so much space to this 
statement of the personnel of the board 
because we believe it to be the impor- 
tant part of the story. The problem of 
municipal government is the problem 
of securing the right men in positions 
of official responsibility and authority. 

If the Chelsea method can do this, as 
it has done so, it is a sign of the times 
most full of hope. 
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FOREST PRESERVATION AS A 
HOME PROBLEM 


The illustration printed herewith of 
lumbering operations within forty miles 
.of Boston calls sharp attention to the 
pressing nature of the problem of for- 
est preservation. We are free to admit 
that it is a problem, and a difficult one, 
however warmly our sympathies may 
be engaged on the side of preservation. 
The land here undergoing the process 
of denudation is the property of a 
farmer, who, without doubt, needs the 





passing of laws and educational cam- 
paigns. 

THE RETURN OF THE BOSTON 

OPERA COMPANY 

The Boston Opera Company, after a 
western tour that was by no means de- 
void of satisfactory results, has begun 
the second series of its first season in 
Boston. 

The effort to keep close to the pop- 
ular interest is even more apparent 
than at first. A new issue of stock is 
advertised and bids fair to be over 
subscribed. The very best talent at 


LUMBERING OPERATIONS WITHIN FORTY MILES OF BOSTON 


money which the timber brings. “In- 
telligent forestry,’ as thus far under- 
stood and practiced, is for states and 
nations, or, at least, for large capital- 
ists. If we are to preserve, not simply 
our great forests, but to some degree, 
at least, those lesser groves that occur 
here and there in our more settled dis- 
tricts, to the amelioration of our cli- 
mate and the beauty of our landscape, 
there must be something more than the 


the disposal of the management is of- 
fered for the popular-priced nights. 
The announcement is made that the 
first series of performances in Boston 
were carried out at a net profit over 
actual operating expense — permanent 
or partially permanent equipment be- 
ing fairly regarded as capital invest- 
ment. 

The discovery is already made that 
the Boston public desire a very high- 
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class presentation, and that the opera 
company will be able to supply this, 
the most hopeful indication is not so 
much what has been done as the splen- 
did esprit de corps of the organization 
that is evident from the zest and sin- 
cerity of the preparatory rehearsals 


THE SKIES FOR MARCH 


The new comet, discovered by Pro- 
tessor Innes at Johannesburg, January 
17, and known in astronomical circles 
as comet 1910-A (or the first new 
comet discovered in 1910), which was 
bright enough to be seen in broad day- 
light, has now become a telescopic ob- 
ject. Comet 1910-A had a length of 
20,000,000 miles, and its nucleus, or the 
solid part, a diameter of 4000 miles (a 
little larger than Mars). The danger 
of collision is past for the time being, 
for the sudden visitor is rushing away 
from our system at the diminishing 
rate of 1,000,000 miles a minute. The 
spectrum of the comet showed it to be 
of the hydro-carbon type. Why this 
comet was not discovered before it at- 
tained such brilliancy is explained by 
the fact that it sneaked ‘up behind the 
sun in a path like a lady’s hairpin, so 
that it was hidden from observers on 
the earth until it rounded the ‘sun. 
Many people have mistaken this comet 
for Halley’s comet. Ha!ley’s comet is 
in the constellation Pisces for the first 
half of March, when it pasess behind 
the sun to observers on the earth. It 
is still too faint to be seen with the 
naked eye, and will be visible as a 
naked-eye object about April 1. As- 
tronomers have discovered the pres- 
ence of the deadly cyanogen gas in the 
tail of the comet. As the earth passes 
through the tail, it is interesting to 
speculate on the result of the earth’s 
immersion. The earth has _ passed 
through tails of comets before, the last 
time within the memory of people liv- 
ing now; and, aside from a_ night 
lighted up almost like moonlight, no 
evil effects happened. Astronomers 
predict with certainty a shower of me- 
teors about May 19, when the earth 
passes through the tail. Another faint 
comet in the north, which will be vis- 
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ible to the naked eye, is being watched 
with interest by astronomers. The 
brilliant winter constellations, Orion, 
Canis Major, Canis Minor and Gem- 
ini, are now sweeping toward the west, 
promising spring to come. Venus, the 
bright evening star of January, will 
now be a morning star; Mars and Sat- 
urn, side by side, are moving toward 
the sun. Jupiter, the brightest object 
in the east, rises about nine o’clock, 
and is in a fine position for observation 
by telescope throughout March and 
April. 





The past month has been notable for 
the number of plays that have held 
their own, week after week, with no 
sign of diminished interest. At the 
Park Theatre, “The Man From Home,” 
with William Hodge in the role of Dan- 
iel Voorhees Pike, has been running to 
crowded houses since January 3. It is 
probably the most-talked-of play in 
Boston this month. “Have you seen 
‘The Man From Home’?” is the cor- 
rect greeting in all manner of social 
gatherings. “Full of fun and with 
something to it as well, and without be- 
ing a problem play,” is the usual com- 
ment. 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” at 
the Tremont Theatre, is another play 
that is enjoying a very successful run. 

Maude Adams, at the Hollis, in 
“What Every Woman Knows,” was a 
limited engagement but crowded the 
house at special prices. 

At the new Shubert Theatre Lew 
Field’s production of “The Midnight 
Sons” has enjoyed the same highly 
satisfactory experience. 

The Colonial Theatre has been pre- 
senting limited engagement plays, but 
they have held to the limit with a good, 
hard pull. 

It is difficult not to philosophize, turn 
a few wise saws as to what “the peo- 
ple” want and offer advice—but we re- 
frain. ‘These plays succeeded because 
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the people liked them, and they in- 
cluded about every kind and style of 
play that is attempted in modern times. 
They were all good plays and well 
acted, and that is probably one reason 


engagement at the Hollis Street Th 
atre February 28. This will be followe: 
by “The Traveling Salesman,” whic 
opens March 14. “The Sham” is 

new play, “The Traveling Salesman” 
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HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


for their success. They also succeeded 
because they succeeded, and the per- 
petual uncertainty as to what will and 
what will not succeed had best be ac- 
cepted as so much addition to the spice 
of life. 
MARCH ATTRACTIONS 

Henrietta Crosman, in a new play, 

“The Sham,” will open a two weeks’ 


not an old one, but already an old favor- 
ite. “The Sham” comes from Germany, 
which fact to thoughtful play-goers 
usually signifies firmness of technique 
and solid dramatic construction. When 
in-addition to this the author has a real 
and humanly interesting story to tell, 
the result is about as satisfying as any- 
thing on the stage can be. “The Trav- 
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eling Salesman” is too well known to 
call for any descriptive account. It is 
the personification of good humor and 
deservedly popular. 

At the Colonial Theatre, Kyrle Bel- 
lew, in a new four-act play, “The 
Builder of Bridges,” by Alfred Sutro, 
author of “The Walls of Jericho,” is 
booked for a two weeks’ engagement, 
beginning March 7. The scene shifts 
from Mrs. Debney’s drawing-room to 
the office of Sir Henry Killick and 
partners, Great George street, and the 
story is of London and to-day, strenu- 
osity and ennui, high life and high 
finance. Kyrle Bellew is an attraction. 
Alfred Sutro has done excellent work 
in the past, and the combination looks 
good in advance. On the twenty-first 
“The Harvest Moon,” a new play by 
Augustus Thomas, will replace “The 
Bridge Builders.” No member of the 
cast is to be particularly starred in this 
production, and to many people this is 
a very satisfying arrangement, and 
seems to forecast a good, all-round pro- 
duction. 

At the Park Theatre, “The Man 
From Home” shows no sign of waning 
interest, and the play bids fair to hold 
the boards through the entire month. 

The same appears to be true of “The 
Midnight Sons,” at the Shubert. The 
management are already making ad- 
vance sales of seats weil into March. 
“The Midnight Sons” is full of bright, 
playful music, and its descriptive title 
of “ a musical moving picture” is cor- 
rect, but gives little idea of its many 
bright features. 

At the Majestic the March attraction 
will be “Is Marriage a Failure?” This 
is a merry comedy, adapted from “Die 
Thur Ins Freie,” which is one of the 
current successes in Vienna and Ber- 
lin. Ten husbands, ten wives, a lawyer 
and a lady produce the uproarious com- 
plications. The scenes of the play are 
laid in Rosedale, a small country town. 

At the Tremont Theatre, March 7, 
Raymond Hitchcock, in “The Man 
Who Owns Broadway,” will be a very 
strong attraction. Play and actor are 
both well known and general favorites. 
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There is an unspeakable pleasure 
which comes from the intimacy, so to 
speak, which pervades the atmosphere 
of a recital by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
This pleasure was afforded a host of 
admiring friends on Thursday even- 
ing, February 10, at Steinert Hall. 
Mrs. Beach is always a favorite as a 
pianist and a composer. Excellent and 
scholarly musicianship, real artistic 
temperament and a delghtfully genuine 
personality —a rare combination of 
qualities—breathes forth, through the 
medium of music and Mrs. Beach, an 
experience of realest and rarest delight. 
We often have our intellects musically 
fed; frequently feel the flame of emo- 
tion until our own catch fire. 

Seldom are both experiences coinci- 
dent. When listening to Mrs. Beach 
there is the coincidence, and more—a 
fragrance, as it were—as though she 
had handed you a tiny flower. And this 
means a certain intimate sympathy 
which is truly beautiful. Technically 
translated and applied, Mrs. Beach in- 
fuses into each portrayal a subtle flu- 
ency of expressiveness by means of a 
marvelous technical mastery and com- 
mand. The English Suite in A minor, 
by Bach, was fairly alive with spon- 
taneity. The churchly Bach was away 
on a vacation. We know much and 
hear much about Bach’s tremendous 
and sanctified intellect, and it is a real 
delight to occasionally know him when 
a sympathetic and joyful heart is ruling 
and guiding his pen. The Casar Franck 
Prelude, Aria and Finale was another 
experience—one of beauty and full of 
awe and pity, and occasionally a very 
sane melancholy, and always a firm 
thread of faith. There is no need to 
pigeon-hole Casar Franck away as Neo- 
French. He is catholic nobleness. A 
great nature working with a master 
hand, weaving the colors into a tapes- 
try—the tree of life. The Nocturne 
by J. K. Paine was full of gentle ten- 
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derness and atmosphere. The Walzer, 
Op. 6, No. 2, by Max Fiedler, are es- 
pecially attractive, and were very en- 
thusiastically received. The Goddard 
“Indienne” was marvelously rendered 
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suite for two pianos 


(manuscript). 
Mrs. Beach was most ably assisted by 


Mr. Carl Faelten. This is a most in- 
teresting work and most clever in its 
construction. ‘The themes are full of 





Mrs. H. H. A BEACH 


and deserves especial mention. The 
Chopin Mazurkas were not the most 
characteristic ones, but were of inter- 
est and sympathetically played. The 
Chopin Etude in C minor was a bril- 
liant ending to the second group. 

The climax of interest and of achieve- 
ment was the notable performance of 
Mrs. Beach’s latest work “Iverniana,” a 


meaning and elaborated with brilliant 
virtuosic effects. There is a distinct 
folkish flavor present. It is a work full 
of spontaneity and the verve of ac- 
tivity. It is a picture of life being lived, 
rather than life in reflection or a mood. 
It tells of people—not a person. The 
work is thoroughly artistic and will 
undoubtedly be especially popular. 


























The hall was entirely filled and the 
audience very appreciative. Mrs. 
Beach is decidedly one of our most 
worthy pianists, and of America’s truly 
authoritative composers. 

The Handel and Haydn Society pre- 
sented Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend” (first performance) Sunday 
evening, February 13, at Symphony 
Hall. This is a most interesting and 
dramatic work. This has been one of 
the greatest successes of this composer. 
The words are adapted from the poem 
of Longfellow. The work of Mr H. 
Lambert Murphy deserves especial 
praise and mention. Mr. Murphy has 
a remarkable tenor voice of excellent 
quality. Although young in the musi- 
cal world, he has a most sympathetic 
temperament, and sang with much fin- 
ish. Mr.- Miles had excellent opportu- 
nity—more than he took advantage of 
—to be very dramatic, in the role of 
Lucifer. Excellent work was done by 
Mrs. Kileski Bradbury and Miss Ade- 
laide Griggs. Mr. Mollenhauer, the 


conductor, has every reason to be 
proud of the performance of this inter- 
esting and wonderful work. 





An unusual degree of interest was 
manifested in an exhibition of water 
colors by F. Hopkinson Smith in 
Cobb’s gallery, Boylston street. There 
is a firmness and assurance of method, 
or technique, in these productions, 
which, aside from its intrinsic value as 
a source of pleasure, removes one more 
obstacle from the interpreter’s path. A 
strong and well-mastered technique be- 
comes the vehicle for a thousand and 
one fleeting impressions that he ot the 
more clumsy touch may receive but 
cannot present. 


THE PHILLIPS BROOKS MEMORIAL 


But the real storm center of artistic 
interest in Boston for the past month 
has been a little farther down Boylston 
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street, namely, the St. Gaudens memo- 
rial to Phillips Brooks. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, we 
know just a little too much about this 
striking bronze to catch a fresh impres- 
sion of its beauty and significance 

There are many men about Boston 
who knew Brooks most intimately. 
Their interest centers with the utmost 
intensity upon the portraiture. To 
them the great pulpiteer was a flaming 
spirit, and in comparison the most vi- 
talized bronze must seem cold and 
dead. From the sadness of an inipos- 
sible aspiration they turn, as is hu- 
manly natural, to piecemeal criticism: 
this hand, that foot, the forward thrust 
of it, and so on. 

Then, too, we are far better informed 
than usual as to the artist’s purpose, 
the inception of his idea and the man- 
ner of his working it out: For his son, 
most intimately familiar with his great 
artist-father’s work, Mr. Homer St. 
Gaudens, has recently written in full on 
that subject, with reproductions of first 
sketches and a thousand and one 
touches that leave us quite fully en- 
lightened. Too fully? 1 am afraid so. 
How we would love to know some of 
these somethings about the hand that 
carved the Medicean Venus! But, on 
the other hand, with what absolute im- 
personality, what utter freedom from 
prejudice we first gaze upon such 
works, unearthed from a forgotten past. 
They speak to us, as they were meant 
to, with their own voice, as the spirit 
that imagined them willed. 

How many years will it be before 
the dulling of familiarity will work in 
our minds something of this finer and 
larger result of time—before we will 
become less mindful of the details, ac- 
customed to the portraiture and open- 
minded toward the truth conveyed by 
the noble group that in years to come 
will be one of the most familiar features 
of Trinity? 

However that may be, it is obvious 
to any who have followed with thought- 
fulness the trend of criticism, that the 
present is no time for the passing of 
judgment upon this work. 

It is quite generally known that for 
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the last few years of his life St. Gau- 
dens gave his entire strength to what 
he chose to call “inspirational work”— 
that is to say, to the representation of 
the most subjective phases of thought. 
The Brooks memorial must be so 
classed. Rightly read, it has some- 
thing to say to us. It is a Browning- 
ism in bronze. When we have read it, 
will the utterance be quite orthodox? 
Possibly not; but quite certainly it will 
be ennobling. 

Rumor has it that the artist at first 
thought of an angel as the symbol of 
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This is evident: Boston has been en 
riched. A notable piece of work has 
been done—a work of greater fidelity 
to the inner spirit than is common 11 
this too commercial age, and our ow1 
appraisement of its value is quite cer 
tain to increase with the years. It is 
an interesting fact that the casting 0! 
the bronze was accomplished by New 
England skill. The Gorham Company 
of Providence, R. I., successfully per 
formed this most delicate and difficult 
task. A deed of trust from the citizens’ 
committee conveys the custody of the 




















ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘SAN ENTRANCING MOTOR TRIP’’ 


the authority and impulsive power of 
the preacher. But with maturer reflec- 
tion it became more and more evident 
to him that nothing but the figure of 
Christ would do. 

To gather inspiration for the model- 
ing of that great figure he travelled and 
studied for months, seeking hungrily 
all that might deepen reverence and 
ennoble faith. We cannot pass judg- 
ment in a moment on the work of 
years. 


memorial to the Corporation of Trinity 
Church. 





AN ENTRANCING MOTOR TRIP 


Motoring with Mr. Presbrey is a 
very delightful experience, which his 
latest book, “Motoring Abroad,” will 
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permit many to enjoy, to whom the 
actuality is a very remote dream. 

His own enjoyment of a tour whose 
perfect success was a real achievement 


is instantly infectious. A business 
man’s efficient execution of carefully- 
laid plans is apparent in each day’s 
itinerary, but no less important is his 
own determination to find a new source 
of delight in every new scene and new 
experience. Of Brittany he says: “The 
drink of the country is the French 
cidre, for which no charge is ever made 
at meals. To those accustomed to 
American cider, the French cidre is not 
particularly palatable, but it is a whole- 
some drink, and, after one becomes ac- 
customed to it, quite enjoyable (if you 
like it).” That spirit will certainly 
make the rough roads smooth! 

Of very touching interest to us to- 
day is his reference to the great inun- 
dated district :— 

“If there is a more beautiful valley 
in the world, none of our party has 
even seen it. It was almost one unin- 
terrupted stretch of fields of waving 
grain, great forests, superb chateaux 
set far back from the road and ap- 
proached between avenues of trees, 
picturesque villages and long reaches 
of one of the finest views in the world. 
The air was sweet with the fragrance 
of the fields, the wheat was just in head 
and soon to be harvested, and waving 
in the breezes were great patches of 
bright-red poppies, which are found 
everywhere through the fields of 
France.” 

From France the scene shifts to Eng- 
land and Wales, and the account is full 
of the same bubbling good humor, ob- 
servation of out-of-the-way but none 
the less significant scenes and inci- 
dents. 


Through all this play of pleasantry 
and observation runs a continual, but 
not obtrusive, element of practical ad- 
vice to the less experienced tourist in 
foreign parts. The prospective tour- 
ist could not fail to gain much from a 
reading of this book, which is attrac- 
tively gotten out by the Outing Com- 


pany. 
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PASSERS-BY 


In this thrilling tale of mystery 
and adventure by Anthony Partridge, 
which is one of the spring offerings -of 
Little, Brown & Co., the author of “The 
Kingdom of Earth” turns to the 
strangely intermingled fortunes of a 
street singer, a hunchback, and a fa- 
mous English statesman. He closes 
with the true ending of all adventure: 
“The road was narrow and the arch- 
ing trees touched overhead. Their lips 
met for one long moment. Then she 
drew him a little toward her with an 
impulsive gesture. 

“*T do not want you to go out to look 
for any more such dreams,’ she said. 
‘I am tired of wandering in foreign 
countries. J am tired of being name- 
less. I want to belong somewhere, Gil- 
bert.’ 

“A little reckless, he took her ia his 
arms. ‘You belong to me,’ he said. 
“The other days. are finished ’” 

But before this desirable haven is 
reached there is adventure enough. 
The story is carried on by a running 
fire of fresh and breezy conversation, 
in the management of which the au- 
thor displays great talent. 


AT THE COMMONWEALTH’S HEART 


“Master Minds at the Common- 
wealth’s Heart” is the title of a group 
of biographical sketches by Professor 
H. Epler, author of “The Beatitude of 
Progress,” etc. 

“T present these ten lives in a group 
with a purpose,” declares the author in 
his “Foreword.” “For zones of genius 
have always held their peculiar place 
in the history of humanity. . « We 
speak of the Concord School, and prop- 
erly. They were writers, authors, 
dreamers. But these in the Worcester 
zone of genius are not only writers and 
dreamers, but founders, creators, in- 
ventors, discoverers, ‘doers of the 


word,’ and not ‘writers’ only, and in 
this sense they are a greater zone of 
genius than that of Concord.” 

In telling his story, Mr. Epler reveals 
a dramatic instinct that seizes on the 
salient points and holds the attention of 
the busiest reader. 


























LAWRENCE 

The city of Lawrence, Mass., has no 
ancient history, but is a city of modern 
growth entirely. Sixty-five years ago 
there were then less than two hundred 
people living on the territory now in- 
cluded within the limits of Lawrence. 
To-day it has a population of more than 
80,000, and the next two years will un- 
doubtedly see that number increased 
to 100,000. ‘The boom in the textile in- 
dustries is now on for Lawrence to a 
greater extent than ever before. The 
new mills which have been erected in 
Lawrence during the past year, and 
which will soon be completed and in 
running order, will furnish employ- 
ment for 7006 or 8000 new operatives. 
Several other mills are also planned for 
erection during the coming year, which 
will add still more to the number of op- 
eratives. Dwellings, stores and other 
buildings are being rapidly erected for 
the accommodation of this addition to 
the population. Public improvements 
have been, and are still being, made, 
which will add greatly to the advan- 
tages of Lawrence as a business center 
and as a home city. 

The Board of Trade, which was or- 
ganized in 1888, has had its fair share 
in helping to make the city what it is 
to-day. The leading business and pro- 
fessional men of the city are included 
in its membership, and their efforts in 
making Lawrence a better city for its 
inhabitants have been acknowledged 
and appreciated by all. One of its 
more recent efforts has been the in- 
auguration of an industrial school for 
the benefit of the working people of 
Lawrence and vicinity. This school 
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was opened about a year and a hali 
ago, with evening classes for those em- 
ployed in the textile industries. In Sep- 
tember, 1909, day classes were opened 
for boys and girls of fourteen years of 
age and upwards. ‘The registration for 
this school was far beyond the expec- 
tations of those interested in its inau- 
guration, and the results so far have 
been greatly to the advantage and im- 
provement of those attending its ses- 
sions. The state and city have appro- 
priated money for its support; many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery and supplies have been gener- 
ously contributed by manufacturers 
who are interested in the principles of 
industrial education. Its great need to- 
day is for a large and suitable school 
building, where the classes and ma- 
chinery may be all gathered together 
for. better work. It is hoped that this 
will be accomplished in the very near 
future. 

Lawrence has a very promising fu- 
ture before it as a great center of tex- 
tile manufacturing. The value of its 
manufactured products makes it the 
second city in the state, being only ex- 
ceeded by Boston. 

CHARLES H. LITTLEFIELD, 

Secretary Board of Trade. 


BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


At a largely attended special meet- 
ing called for February 8 to consider 
the annual reports of committees, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce put it- 
self on record, by a vote of two to one, 
in favor of the proposed amendment to 
the State Constitution, striking out the 
words “proportional and” in that pro- 
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WITH THE NEW ENGLAND BOARDS OF TRADE 


vision of that instrument relating to 
taxation, and permitting the classifica- 
tion of property for the purposes of 
taxation. 

It will be remembered that only re- 
cently the state tax commission re- 
ported to the Governor against this 
proposed amendment, which has al- 
ready been approved by one Legisla- 


ture, that of last year, and is now be- 


fore the present Legislature, in accord- 
ance with the law which requires that 
an amendment to the constitution, in 
order to become effective, must be 
passed by two separate Legislatures 
and ratified by the people at the polls. 

This amendment is one of the most 
important matters which has come be- 
fore the Legislature of Massachusetts 
in many years. It proposes to amend 
an ancient restriction imposed by the 
original framers of the constitution, 
and thereby place Massachusetts in a 
class with fourteen other states of the 
Union, which, having recognized the 
practical impossibility of enforcing a 
law which seeks to make intangible 
property pay its proportional share of 
taxation, have granted to their Legis- 
latures the power to distribute the inci- 
dences of taxation in a way which has 
proved at once more just and more 
practicable. 

This amendment has been favored 
by the committee on taxation of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce since 
the consolidation with the Merchants’ 
Association last June, and was also fa- 
vored by the similar committee oi the 
old Merchants’ Association, of both of 
which committees Mr. John Chandler 
Cobb, now first vice-president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, was 
chairman. It has also been earnestly 
advocated by Professor Charles J. Bul- 
lock, professor of economics at Har- 
vard University, and Mr. S. R. 
Wrightington, secretary of the manu- 
facturers and merchants’ committee on 
tax laws. 

The decision of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was not reached, however, until 
after a lively debate lasting for more 
than an hour. The report of Mr. 
Cobb’s committee favoring the amend- 
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ment was vigorously opposed by Mr. 
Moorfield Storey and by former Mayor 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., two of the lead- 
ing members of the Suffolk bar. They 
contended that the adoption of such an 
amendment would result in exempting 
the rich man at the expense of the 
poor ; would pave the way for the exer- 
cise of pressure on the Legislature in 
favor of special privileges, such as were 
brought to bear at Washington by the 
beneficiaries of the protective tariff; 
would open the door to socialistic leg- 
islation of the most objectionable sort, 
and would, in fact, encourage the con- 
fiscation of property through an inequi- 
table exercise of the taxing powers of 
the Legislature. 

These arguments, ably and forcetully 
presented as they were, were success- 
fully controverted by Mr. Cobb, by Mr. 
E. A. Filene, former Governor Curtis 
Guild, Jr., Laurence Minot and Mr. S. 
R. Wrightington. It was pointed out 
by them that the striking out of the 
words “proportional and” would not, 
as prophesied by Mr. Matthews, leave 
property at the mercy of the advocates 
of socialistic legislation, inasmuch as 
it was proposed to leave in the consti- 
tution the word “reasonable,” which 
had been construed by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts as meaning 
fair and equal. They also insisted that 
unless the constitution was amended as 
proposed, the present unequal burden 
of taxation as imposed under present 
conditions would drive industries out 
of this state and thereby depress values 
generally, including those of real es- 
tate. Mr. Minot laid special emphasis 
on this point, stating that he had found 
in his experience that the value of real 
estate was always a reflection of the 
industrial and commercial activities in 
the place where the real estate was sit- 
uated, and taking issue with the asser- 
tion of Mr. Storey that the amendment 
would depress real estate values. 

In accordance with the decisive vote 
of this meeting, the influence of the 
Chamber of Commerce is now joined 
to that of other influential bodies of 
this state in favor of an amendment 
which, it is believed by its advocates, 
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will have a far-reaching effect upon 
conditions in Massachusetts, anJ do 
much to attract new capital within its 
borders and encourage further expan- 
sion on the part of great industries al- 
ready here, which contribute so much 
to the prosperity of the commonwealth. 
The officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce believe that all those interested 
in this important subject of taxation 
cannot do better than study the argu- 
ments in favor of this amendment ad- 
duced at this meeting. 


HARTFORD LOOKS BACKWARD 


Its Growth During Past Decade Unprece- 
dented in Its History 

The Hartford Board of Trade and 
Business Men's Association have taken 
the initial step toward consolidating as 
a Chamber of Commerce. It may be 
that the Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Municipal Art Society wil! also 
come in, thus constituting a commer- 
cial body, working for the interest of 
the city, that will, in point of numbers 
and efficiency, be second to none in 
New England. 

Already the Board of Trade and busi- 
ness men have declared in favor ot the 
step. Each organization will preserve 
its identity and carry on its own 
specific work, except where co-opera- 
tion is possible, as will be the case in 
the workings of all the general com- 
mittees. Once a year the associated 
bodies will get together as a Chamber 
of Commerce and plan out the year’s 
work. They will all occupy the same 
rooms, thus. making it easy for a vis- 
itor to Hartford to get into immediate 
touch with the organization desired. 

EXETER 
Editor New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

At no time in its history has the 
business outlook in this town teen 
more encouraging than at present. Ex- 
eter, N. H., famous throughout the 
land for its schools and attractive 
homes, has quietly, but steadily, been 
improving and growing for the past 
five or six years. The growth has been 
so gradual that many of our own citi- 
zens are sceptical; but to prove the 





statement it is only necessary to open 
one’s eyes and observe actual ccndi- 
tions. More houses were built in 1909 
than for any year in the past ten. In 
spite of this, tenements are in demand, 
and the very few which are idle are 
empty because of lack of modern im- 
provements which are desired. 

All our various manufacturing in- 
dustries are running on full time and 
are enjoying great prosperity, with ab- 
solute freedom from labor troubles. 

The Exeter Machine Company has 
recently changed hands, and the ne, 
management is actively at work ciean 
ing up, rearranging and installing new 
equipment for business on new and en 
larged plans. President Joseph H Sy- 
monds of the new company will receiy 
a cordial welcome from the citizens 
and business interests of Exeter. With 
the admirable location of his shops and 
the excellent foundry connected, it is 
confidently expected that this business 
will show rapid and substantial grow‘ 

The Colburn box shop has rec 
been sold at auction and dismantl 
within a few days the purchase 
gustus Young of this town, has 
Vernon M. Hawkins the planing 
shop and boiler house connected, w 
leaves to Mr. Young the large two- 
one-half-story building for storag 
for sale for some new industry. 

Mr. Hawkins, who for the past 
as manager of the Poor lumber ya 
has made many friends, will install ne 
machinery in the planing mill, and wi 
soon be ready to operate the plant f 
the manufacture of lumber and boxes 

The usual spring inquiry for home 
in this attractive town, and for farne. 
in this vicinity, has started much e#; 
lier than usual, and it seems hight. 






probable that real estate transfers wi?" 
This means some growtto 
and much improvement. iq 


be many. 


By the will of the late Albert Ce 
Buzell, 


Cottage. Hospital will receive $30,000. 
DANA W. BAKER, f 

Secretary Exeter (N. H.) Board ¢ 
Trade. 








who very recently died, thé? 
- Robinson Female Seminary will profs’! 
by the gift of $10,000, and the Exetet¢ 
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Photograph by Langill, Hanover, N. H. 


A GOOD SAP DAY 
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Photograph by Langill, Hanover, N. H. 
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Photograph by Langill, Hanover, N. H. 
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